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if the publick Revenues are meaſured by the People's Abilities to give, 
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T 0 | 
His ExcrIIINCY ThE GOVERNOUR, 


THE 
HoxouRABIE THE SENATE, 


AND THE 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


| OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH or MASSACHUSETTS, 


GENTLEMEN, 


TX ) HILST you are at this time carneftly 
| engaged in the important buſineſs of Le- 
giſlation, and on ways and means to eaſe the bur- 
thens of the good people, your conſtituents, . 
permit one of them to lay before you his thoughts 
on this ſubject, in the following calculations and 
obſeryations, on the finances and reſources of the 
Commonwealth, If they have any uſefulneſs in 
them, you only can make them generally fo ; and 
if they ſhall add one ray to that light which is 
neceſſary to point the way to public caſe and har- 
mony, he ſhall think himſelf fortunate, and am- 
ply repaid for any time or trouble they have coſt 
him. 
With the moſt perfect reſpect and eſteem, 
I am, GENTLEMEN, | 
Your moſt obedient fellow-citizen, 
Tux AUTHOR. 


Dorchefter, 2d Odlo, 1786. 
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+ F A C E. 
HE great hurry, in which theſe ſheets have 
been compoſed, I hope, will be an apology for 
their 1naccuracy, and the rude indigeſted manner, 
in which they are handed to the public. 
For ſeveral months paſt J have been collecting 
minutes wheregn to ground an cflay, under the 
title this bears. * The ſubſequent chapters are part 
Ookahe plan. It was my intention to have made it 
much more extenſive, and to finiſh the whole by 
the latter end of January next, at which time, I 


mafters of à federal nature, determined the Gover- 
nour to caff them together much earlier, which 
only, three or four weeks ago, urged me to arrange 


meant: to e to the legiſlative body. But 


ſome ot thoſe minutes in the order, and undreſs, in 


which they now ſtand. , Other cauſes, again moy- 
ing, His Exceffency thought fit to call the Gene- 
ral: Court together at an carlier day ſtill, which 
fever obliged me, to hazard my ſentiments to 

E public poke (OAT with which I hope to be ſo far 


indulged as tobelcreened from every criticiſm that 


can be made on ſtyle or inelegancy; and if any 
errors in calculation, have eſcaped him, he hopes 
even in that, though leaſt pardonable, to be ſhel- 
tered under the ſame charitꝛ. 


My firſt plan meant to include, beſides thoſe now 
publiſhed, —a chapter on articles that now are, 
and which pught not to be taxed; another, that 
duties on merchandize were conſiſtent with liber- 
ty; another, eſtimating the number of people ſup- 
ported in Great-Britain, and other foreign coun- 
tries, by our imports of articles, needleſs in them- 
ſelves, and which might be raiſed and manufactur- 
ed in the Commonwealth; another, that the great- 
oſt part of the money paid to foreigners, was a 1 
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loſs to the Commonwealth, hat part of it was 
neceflary, and what not; another, a fund to the 
State, from reſerving all maſts, yards, (pars and 
bowiprits, above certain dimenſions ; and another, | 
propoling heavy duties on articles which are im- 1 
ported from countries, the balance of which could 


4 never be in our favour. Conſiderations on theſe, I 

t q have been obliged to omit for reaſons given ; and I 

it 4 ſhall be loth to hazard the public patience and can- 

y { dour a ſecond time. 

1 N The commotions amongſt the people being of a 

it ſerious nature, they muſt call forth the thoughts 

Fe a and reflections of every friend to the Common- 

h Wealth; they have done mine, and it they ſhall 

e > have the ſmalleſt tendency to quiet thoſe diſtur- 

* bances, I ſhall be happy. 

wa 5 From a conviction, that nothing really grievous f 
Oh | or oppreſſive aroſe from the public contributions, 

n but only that they were injudicioully impoſed, I 

ro ; could not be juſtified to my conſcience, if I did not 
ar > endeavour, what little lay in me, to obviate the 5 
at dißſiculties now ſubſiſting. 

1 ' If the idea I have ſtruck out, of taxes in future 
en being received in produce, inſtead of ſpecie, ſhall be — 
7 = generally approved, I am ſatisſied it can be exact- | 
= cd, if men of buſineſs and abilities engage in it. . 
0 b That there are ſome in all times and in every ad- | 
re, 3 miniſtration, who will complain, is a fact; and that 

lat the preſent times are always the worſt, with a great 

by many, is equally true. None of theſe murmurers, 

p- will be converted by any thing here ſaid, From 

64; the virtuous yeomanry, the farmer, the indepen- 

NY ) dent freeholder, whoſe exertions have effected 

ur 3 the late glorious revolution, and whoſe valour and 

* public ſpirit, I truſt in God, will protect the hap- 

cal 3 Py and equal conſtitution we have choſen, I hope 


loſs | | for 
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for an approbation of my ſentiments. They, and 
only they, can make the government ſtable, and can 
preſerve its honour, peace, and credit. 
Notwithſtanding the complaints of the exceſſive 
weight of — hope to be able, in the ſubſe- 
quent chapters, to ſhow, that they are but trifling, 
it collected yearly. But the greateſt error, in our go- 
vernment, has been, in ſuffering two or three years 
aſſeſſments to run into one; and thus, by not being 
able to do all, little or nothing has been done. Ano- 


£1, ther great miſtake has bten, the allowing Collectors 
/ and Sheriffs ro keep public monies in their hands 


a long time. This I have endeavoured to avoid, by 
opoſing, that towns ſhould be liable for State taxes, 
and not individuals, 

If I were to form an opinion of the apparent ſtate 
of the Commonwealth at this day, it would be, 
that it is affluent, and in a happy way of recovery 
from her palt follies, by renouncing all extravagance 


„in living and in drefs ; and that in a ſhort time, 


8 


>» ſhe will be as abundant in her own manufactory of 


linen and wollen cloths, as ſhe was in 1774. There is 
nothing but building houſes, improving farms, mak - 


/ ing fences, repairing and building bridges, paint- 


ingchurches, &c. all over the State; every tying has 
the appearance of health and wealth, excepting the 
governmental cheſts, 


Whilſt 1 entertained the ſentiment, that our bur- 


thens were light, and that when we conlidered the 
heavyandalmoſtnumberleſs taxes paid on the great- 
eſt part of the neceſſaries of life in Europe, I fuppoſ- 
ed every one would think ſo, but I found that aſtron- 
ger proof was wanted than bare aflertions; Itherefore 
choſe that eaſy, but ſure way of proving, by mathe- 


matical demonſtrutions, in arithmetical rules, the. 


principles l advanced; for whilſt words may miſlead, 
and yolubility deceive, figures never can err. iD, 
; f e 
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The ſentiments and opinions, as exhibited in 

theſe pages, may not improve, but it is hoped they 

may lead others more capable, and having more lei- 
< ſure, than I have, to illuſtrate the ſubjects with grea- 
ter powers, than I poſſeſs. If any of the principles 


7 

. advanced, be wrong, or if any errors have eſcaped 
8 ü in the hurry in which they are put together, I 
p ; hope they will be pointed out with decency, and li- 
No = berality. | 

$ If my name could have added weight or influence 


ed it: but I thought it would not; at the ſame, 
time, not being aſhamed to ſupport the opinions to 

© which I have given birth, and left any one ſhould 
think it ſome nigardly reformer, that preaches up 
fuch abſtinence of and duties on the luxuries, and 
many of the conveniencies of the preſent day, who 
has it not in his power to pay any himſelf, I have 
directed the printers to acquaint any enquirers who! 
am, that they may be ſatisfied I propoſe a tax upon, 
or a prohibition of nothing which I ſhall not fenſ 
bly feel myſelf ; however, if I do not chufe to ccale 
from ſuch enjoyments or habits, but prefer paying 
the duty, I cannot ſurely imagine that to be bur- 
thenſome, which I voluntarily involve myſelf in the 
expence of. Every tax, collected in this way, is 
the moſt impartial and the eaſieſt gathered. It is 
for this reaſon, that the nations in Europe have 
principally adopted ſuch. The author's name is 
left for another reaſon, that, as many of my ſen- 
timents may intcrfere with men in office, who may 
feel fore on the projected reform, no animadverſions 
they or any of their friends or advocates, may make, 
thall be attended to, unleſs their names be handed 
with them ; as then the public will be able to judge, 
whether they are diſintereſted, or not. 


s to this pamphlet, I would very readily have prefix- 
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l in her commercial advan - 
State in the Unian. 


Ir may be objected; that in attempting to illufrate 
this point, the endeavour tends to prove too 
much. For, as Maffachufetts only ranks | wei 
or third, in all continental contributions, it may —— 
faid, that what 1s here held out to view, will tend 
to raiſe her eſtimate beyond proportion, and myy 
conſequentially tend to inj —_— this Commonwe 
in her future political arrangements. I is preſumed, 
however, that the * rary Will be ic effect; 
for as the means of her equality with Virginia, which 
ſtands the higheſt in the tax regulations, do not 
ariſe from an equality in her for and natural pro- 
duce (che only true ſtandard for levying takes on 
any of the States) but, principally, fram the fiſh- 
eries, which, being ever an unſtable, unaſcertain- 
able ſpecies of riches, never ought to be 2 
of regular taxation ; I therefore imagine, that by 
ſhewing what we were in the year 1774; by oon 
traſting that with what we now are, and compar- 
ing the preſent ſtatg of the exports from Virginia, 
to Maſſachuſetts, we ſhall find a ſpur to meuftry, 
to nautical adventure, and be led to RAVI Jo to 
make _ deficiency by ather means, w 
tho* within the State, yet nat been — 
5 I am not miſinformed, the Britiſh cuſtom- 
vhs books ett, tht wy year 1774, there were 
rk at e ts in Dreat- Britain, 112,900 
tobacco, the praduce of her then colo 
— * ;thaſe, $4,000 bogſhcads are reckoned to 
have been exported from Virginia alone, each of 
B which 


That Moſathuſetts is 


tages, to any 
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which, on an average, contained one thouſind 
pounds weight, and being ſolil on the ſpot, at two 
pence ſterling per pound, clear of duty, the whole 


would.nett, . Sterling. 
1 1 | C. Joo, oo 
In ſlaves, maſts, planks, korn; Wu 1 
wheat, ſhip-bread, flour, furs, flax- 
ſeed, ginſang, pork, hams, beef, ba- 
con, beans, peas, the ſkins of deer and 
of other animals, iron in bars and 
Pigs, turpentine, tar, ſaſſaftax, Tnake- 
- Foot,” ſhips built for ſale, and hamp, 337,000 
' . l — — — 


| The amount of the exports from 
Virginia, in the year 1774, £-1,037,008 
In the ſame year, there were ex- 
E from Maſſachuſetts, 40,000 
| of ſpermaczti oyl, worth, in 
London, on an average, 5. ſterling 
per barrel, | C. zꝛcb, ooo 
5320, o lb. ſpermaczti candles, 
worth 2/6 ſterling per pound at 
market, 65, co 
10,000 barrels. of brown oy], ex- 
trafted” from what is called the right | 
whales at 3/. 5/. ſterling per barrel, 32,500 x 


* 


30 tons of whalebone, at 2507. 5,000 
2000 toris of pot and pearl-aſhes, 
which averaged 35. per ton. 70,000 
*. 8000d quintals of dried cod-fiſh, 
ſhipped to Spain and Portugal, which 
averaged 4 dollars per quintal, 72,000 


| + 200000 quintals of ditto, ſhipped 
to Surinam and other ports on the 
continent, and to the Weſt-India 


Wands, averaging 3 dollars each, 135,000 
Carried forward, £579,506 £.1,037,008 


. In the year 1772, 105,450 quintals were exported to Eu- 
yope from the , American States. Lord Sheffield, on the commerce 

the American States, p. 57. It is well known that no other 
— te, than the Maſſachuſetts, exported fiſh ; if they did, it was 

a very trifling quantity. | | 

+ In the —1.— {69 quintals were exported from the 
American States to the Welt- 


Indies, 76. 


SS „ 
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Brought forward, 

6500 barrels of liver -oyl, at 304 
gallons each, which the above fiſh 
yielded, at 61 gallony for 100 quin- 


] 


tals, and averaged at 21. / ſterling 


per barrel, 


15,000 hogſheads of flax-ſeed, con- 
— — 74 buſhels cach, averaging 21. 


of. per hogſhead, 

New ſhips, pine and oak timber, 
deals, malts, ſpars, boards, hoops, 
ſtaves barreled fiſh,* loaf-ſugar, lum- 
— — gem — — and 
Pe try, por an be *1 

10,000 hogſheads of rum, + diſtil- 
led in the province at 6/. per hogſ- 
head. 

Exported from Maſfachuſetts in 


1774. 


The amount exported by Virginia, 
more than by Maſfachuſetts in 1794, 


The difference between. the amount of the ex. 
ports from Virginia and Maſlachuſetts, being 
£.97409D, was over-balanced, by the ſuperior num- 
ber of ſouls in the former, there having been, as 
they were eſtimated in 1977, according to th 


* There were exported from the American States to Europe, of 
barreled fiſh, 1124 barrels, and to the Weſt- Indies 39412 bar - 


Exports of Maſſs. Puperts of Vin. 
L579, 500 C. 1, o, op 


12,600 


37,509 


250,008 


60,000 


m— 3239.6 


rels, in the year 1772. Lord Sheffield. 16. 


- + There were in the year 1774, 60 diſtilleries in Maſſachu- 
ſetts. If ye ſuppoſe each of theſe to have produced 150 gallons 
a day for 300 days in the year, the whole would yield 2,700,000 


gallons, which at 110 gallons per hogſhea 
we, agai 


more than 25,454 hogſheads. 


egervated Rate, 


£.97,400 


d would amount to 
| n, allow only i ths or 
10,000 hogſheads to have been exported yearly, to Africa, Ca- 
nada, and to other places, there remained 8 gallons, 2 quarts and 
half a pint per annum, for 200,000 people, the ſuppoſed num» 
ber of rum drinkers in the Commonwealth, a quantity ſufficient 


to deſtroy the conſtitution, and redulh thy inhabitanty to the molk 
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turn wade to Congreſs, 650,600 ; whilſt in this 
State there were = 288858 fo that, in fact, 
they were going to ruin before the war, and in- 
deed the fee of à very great part of their pro- 
y was veſted in the merchants of Great- 
ritain, and the whole was becoming fo, as faſt 
as a trade, the balance of which was conſtantly ' - 
againſt them, could bring about ſuch an event. 
It is true the over-plus.in numbers, being black 
flaves, whoſe ſubſiſtance did not amount to one 
ſixth of the expence, ich was required to ſup- 
port the ſame number of white men, formed an ad- 
vantage, which at firſt appearance was againſt them, 
and the extra- benefit of an export ſo muq; above 
the Maſlachuſetts, may reaſonably be oſed, 
to afford means nearly equal to ſupporhing the 
250,000 ſuper · numeral ſouls, who are negroes. 

I the preceeding calculations are not perfectly 
accurate, — they are as nearly ſo, as the nature of 
my information would admit. This much is cer- 
tain, on à general view, that the exports from 
Virginia being conſiderably the largeſt of any of 
the then Colonies, and thote of the Maſſachuſetts 
being the next largeſt, it is to be ſuppoſed, that 

is would naturally have been inferior in proſpe- 
rity, but the contrary is the truth: for vhilſt 
Maſlachuſetts. was independent of foreign credits, 
or had as much owing to her, as ſhe owed, Virgi- 
nia was almoſt drowned in debt to Scotch compa- 


nies; but that State having naturally a commodi- 


ty which: commands a univerſal ſale, and the Maſ- 
ſachuſetts depending -principally on the fiſheries, 
which being almoſt _y deſtroyed by the confine- 


ment and conſequent death of the fiſhermen, on 
board of che peſtilential Britiſh priſon- ſhips at New- 
Vork and Hali 


(not to fpeak of thoſe who were 
| | otherways 


= perly encouraged, to render us as opulent, and as re- 
ſpectable as any State in the union ;—for the ac- 


1 
other ways deſtroyed and diſperſed in the late war) < FA "I 
it will require many years before. 20,000 cod-fiſher- 7 
men and 1100 veſſels, with 2800 whale-fiſhermen, 
and 200 fail of ſquare rigged and other veſſels, 
which were employed in theſe buſinefles, can be re- 
placed. Theſe cauſes have bropght our exports to 
an inferiority, as four to one, when compared with 
thoſe of Virginia at the preſent day : and it needs 
not much penetration to ice, that if the preſent mad 
ſchemes of purſuing the European trade be not | 
ſtopped, our ruin is at hand, our imports being, "Of 
till very lately, as great as ever they were, and our 4 tC 
preſent exports but a trifle, which formerly were F 
amply ſufficient to pay for all we received. A trade 
thus balanced againſt a State, muſt ſpeedily iſſue in 
its deſtruction. Virginia's exports in tobacco alone, 
for the laſt year, have amounted to more than one | 
million of pounds lawful-money, and the utmoſtF/; --& 4.4492 47900) 
that our's can be eſtimated at, will not exceed a fifth f — 
part of that ſum. What indeed have they been, but 
a little pot-aſh, ſome oyl, and flax-ſeed ? A few 
veſſels filled up with boards, ſaſſafrax and timber, 
the colt of which was trifling, and the profits hard- 
ly ſufficient to pay the ſeamen's wages. . Whence 
comes it then, that Maſſachuſetts is equal in com- 
mercial advantages to Virginia ? The anſwer is na- 
tural,-we have the ſame reſources we had in 1774, 
and they only want to be put in motion, tg be pro- 


compliſhment of this end, I ſhall in the ſubſequent 
pages attempt to propoſe ways and means. 
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CHAP. I 


CES IX 


What lhe is ere ard what unprofitable to the 


State. 


IHE tub; jet which I ſhall treat upon in the firſt 
part of this chapter, namely, what labour is 


means, or fund, which ſupplies mediately or im- 
mediately the neceſſaries of life to all the commu. 
nity, as that which is daily conſumed, either ariſes 
from the labour of ourſelves, or from ſomethin 
which: our own labour has bartered for that of 
athers. If the produce of our labour exceeds the 
amount. ſufficient to obtain the neceffaries and con- 
veniencies of life, we are then in a proſperous ſtate, 
theſurplugbeing areal gain: butif, on theotherhand, 
we receiye, from others, m ore than our labour will 
naturally procure, this is a certain lofs, and ſuch as, 
in time, would undermine the beſt eſtabliſhed in- 
duſtry of any people. 

=! Bo I conceive tobe profitable to the State, is, 
1ſt, The hyſbandman's labour. He who firſt an- 
dertakes the hardy but pleaſing work of clearin 
the wilderneſs and bringing it into a fruitful field, 
deſerves to be ranked amongſt the moſt uſeful la. 
baurers in the community. By the induſtry of him 
wha even cultivates the open feld, a State recetves 
much benefit; from both it is enriched: | The la. 
bour of theſe, yields to the 7 overnment additional 
ſubjects; it encourages our ſhipping, by — 
the ſeaman's bread ;—it gives to the merchant an 
mechanic their loaves, and to the cattle their fod- 


der. There. is go country in Europe dependant on 


another 


te. to the State, comprehends in it, the 
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another people for its bread corn, which is not, in 
time of war, in danger of being famiſhed :* where- 
as, if a State be able to maintain itſelf upon its 
own natural productions; if its ports be ſhut, and 
its trade ſtopped, yet it is able to undergo years of 
hardſhip, and poſſibly, in the end, may weary its ene- 
mies into ruin by the expence and fatigue to which 
it forces them, in carrying on a tedious and fruit - 
leſs blockade. If a country like the Maſſachuſetts, 
bleſſed with an excellent ſoil and an extenſive ter- 
ritory, cannot ſupport itſelf, it muſt be from an 
improvidence, unequalled amongſt the indolent in- 
habitants of Ethiopia. Imported provifions, of 
every kind, ought to be highly dutied or abſolute. 
ly interdicted. It is a diſgrace to the Common- 
wealth, and a great diſcouragement to the induſtry 
of the farmer, to permit Engliſh cheeſe, Iriſh butter, 
beef, candles and ſoap, to have an entry in our ports. 
To promote agriculture by forwarding the raiſing 
of grain, would naturally make room tor the breed- 
ing of cattle, conſequently for an extra quantity of 
beef, an article which, from the immenſe and rich 
paſturage of the State, could, under proper encoue 
ragement, be made one of the moſt extenſive and 
profitable exports which it can poſſibly have; and as 
where grain is raiſed, there muſt be fodder for cat- 
tle, and much land laid out for graſs, both could be 
forwarded, whilſt one is. Add to theſe,the yeoman's 

| & induſtry, 


It is from a ſenſe of ſuch danger, that the ſeven provinces of 
the United Netherlands are ſo ſel dom at war with their neigh- 
bours. Infinite in numbers, beyond what the country of itlelf 
can ſupport, and afraid of being overflowed by opening their 


Water fences, they would rather ſuffer, than quarrel. 


+ Witneſs the effects in the late revolution, of the Britons block- 


| ading the port of Baſton, and carrying on a war at 3000 miles 


diſtance from their own fields and ſupplies ; when America 
had houndlels ſtores in the annual products of her vaſt region. 
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| „ whoſe continual” labour in clearing new 
Lands, eſtabliſhments of new farms, on which 
quantities of grain, leather, -waol, hemp and flax, 
lay be raiſed; and miglit very ſoon, by gt atten- 
tion, be made to exceed Hur ronſumptiun, and be- 
-eome artictes of ſupply to ther nations. I have 
ho doubt, chat ſo defireahle an Event is not far diſ- 
tant. It certainly is within our reach: and as the 
number of the people increaſes, in à proportion to 
-the means of their ſupport, * ſuch encouragement 
will alſo be beneficial in giving us the true riches 
ef any country, namely; additional numbers of 


1 ſubjectz. F „ „ r 

Next to the farmer's, I rink the labour of the 
-eod-fiſhermen; in point of utility to the State. In 
he year ig as I have before obſerved, there 


ging to Maffachudetts; 1100 fail of fiſh- 
Ang veſſels from 15 to 75 tons each, which with the 
hips that carried the fiſh to market, employed 
-about 20,000' men. © Theſe fifliing veſſels, made on 
zan average, 250 quintals of dried fiſh, in one ſea- 

n, ſome having:catched 800, others 40 quintals; 
the greateſt part of which went to markets, whence 
be could fetch nothing in return but ſilver and 
== and this again paying for labour, for which 
-the owner wanted nothing but money in exchange, 
-qnaintained him, was communicated from him to 
Others, and ſo from theſe to more, till at length the 
« Pood' effects of this branch of labour, were felt by 


the community in general, eſpecially, as it was a 


"commodity, which Great-Britain could not con- 
Mume herſelf, or oblige us to carry into her ports 
-\without danger of ſpoiling. The ſame good effects 
to the State, I ain happy in anticipating, from the 
"probability there is, that the ſame branch of pro- 
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fitable labour, will be revived ; and that 'as ſoon as 
the nature of the thing will admit, which will be as 
ſpeedily as fiſhermen can be formed, with whoſe oc- 
cupation a due acquaintance is neceſſarily attained 
by a {lower progreſs than that of the farmer, which is 
taught by ſhort example or nervous exertion. The 


. cod-fiſhery being ſo very beneficial a branch of la- 


bour to the State, I hope it will meet with every 
public encouragement, that ſo important a ſubject 
requires. 

Ihe mackarel-fiſhery, for the ſhort time it laſts, is 


a2 ſource, from which the State derives as much ad- 


vantage, as from any other ſort of labour whatever. 
Above 1090 fail of mackarekcatchers, were fitted 
out laſt year, — their ſucceſs was aſtoniſhing. Upon 
an average, each veſſel caught 1 5 barrels, which, at 
one guinea per barrel, brought clear gain to the 
Commonwealth, deducting ſalt and barrels, 117, 500 
dollars, from the labour ot fourteen hundred hands 
(half of whom boys) in 16 or 17 weeks; a ſpeeies 
of profitable labour, that is not ſurpaſſed by the 
pearl- ſiſnery on the Ceylon coaſt. Would it not be 
good policy in our government, to reward by a 
premium, the firſt that returns with a full fare, as 
well as he who ſhall ſtrike the largeſt quantity of 
ſalmon in one ſeaſon ? The policy of Holland in the 
herring-ſiſhery, exhibits- to us an example of this 
kind, which has nearly given her a monopoly or 
that buſineſs, and is of fo much conſequence in that 
State's eſtimation, that, ſhe has ordered, when 
prayers are publicly addreſſed to the Supreme 
Being, to have it mentioned, . That it eworld pleaſ? 
him, to bleſs the- Government, the Lords, the States, an 
alſo, their GREAT * and SMALL FISHERIES.” 

C When 

* What is meant by their Great-Z;/heries, is, the whale, ſcal, 
and fin fiſh, whereof they make train-oyl. 
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When any branch of buſineſs ſhall become the great 


ject of our State's attention, as the herring and 
other fiſheries, have become that of the — we 
ſhall be ſure of bringing it to the utmoſt height of 
profit, and national benefit, Jo effectually pro- 
cure the earlieſt exertion in the fiſhing buſineſs, the 
firſt ſmack * that arrives in the ſpring, with her- 
rings at Amſterdam and Rotterdam, receives half a 
crown for each herring. For want of a national 
character in encouraging particular products, our 
cod, mackarel, ſalmon, alewive, ſhad, and other 
Hſheries, are only accidentally and occaſionally car- 
ried on; as when the mackarel come on our coaſt 
and other ſiſh up our rivers, we can hardly avoid 
catching them ; whereas, the people and govern- 
ment, ought to encourage them by a high price 
given by the former for treſh, and a large bounty 
allowed by the latter to the firſt veſſel ot ſuch bur- 
then and of ſo many hands, who ſhould by a cer- 
tain day bring intoport ſo many barrels of faltcd fiſh, 
caught in that ſeaſon, or to the firſt three or four 
veſſels who ſhould bring in the largeſt quantity, and 
ſo with reſpect to the other fiſheries mentioned. 

In regard to theſe, the labour of the whale ſiſher- 
men is the moſt uſeful and beneficial to the State. 
The number of veſlels employed in that ſiſnery, and 
in carrying the oyl to market, afforded a pro- 
fit which equalled the cod-fiſhery.—And indeed, 
upon a review of the numbers employed in the 
one, and compared with that of the other, it 1s 
evident, as well as from their ſeperate products, that 
it was much more advantageous. This labour was 
principally carried on from Nantucket ; for out of 
200 ſail employed in killing the fiſh, 50 only were 
fitted from other parts. The whole of this * 


* Dutch for a fiſhing-boat, 
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of uſeful labour, employed about 2800 men, excluſi ve 
of thoſe men neceſſarily engaged in ſhipping and car- 
rying the oyl to market. This, and the cod-fiſhery, 
were the great ſupports of this State. They form- 
ed the greateſt part of her remittances to Europe, 
and were the great means of throwing the ballance 
of trade in favour of Maſſachuſetts. The ſperma- 
ceti and brown oyl, the candles made of matter 
extracted from ſome of the oyl, together with the 
hone, netted a ſum, not leſs on an average of three 
vears, than 1,300,000 dollars, annually. 

There was not before, and there is not now, any part 
in America, or in Europe, where whaling veſſels can 
be fitted for ſea, to ſo much advantage, as they can 
be at Nantucket. From long habit, and a perſever- 
ance peculiar to themſelves, the people of this place, 
with their neighbouring iſlanders, the inhabitants 
of Marthas- Vineyard, have become the moſt expert 
and knowing in the whale hſhery, of any people on 
carth. 'The merchants there, had for many years 
bent their whole attention to this branch of labour, 
had reduced every expence and brought all their 
tupphes to the niceſt point of faving : indeed the 
manners, dreſs and living of moſt of the people on 
Nantucket, are models, from which all ranks ought 
to take pattern; and ſhould this ever be the caſe, I 
may venture to afhrm, that this Commonwealth 
will become opulent, great and reſpectable. It is 
not neceſſary to be of the religious profeffion of the 

uakers ; but to uſe economy in living, plainneſs 
in dreſs, and frugality in all the — 42 of 
furniture, carriages, &c. is what reaſon and common 
ſenſe, dictate to us. Theſe people follow ſtrictly 
thoſe principles, and are the brighteſt example of 
thoſe practices, which form the good American ci- 
tizens, and the moſt profitable labourers in the com- 
munity, During 
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During the late revolution, this branch of labour 
(the whale fiſhery) almoſt ceaſed. In the year 1775, 
the inhabitants of Nantucket, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, owned- 150 fail of whaling veſſels. In the 
year 1784, they had but 19 fail. In 1775, thoſe 
vellels carried from ten to 11000 tons. fo 1784, 
theſe carried only 2400 tons. A decline, in ſo ex- 
ceſſive a degree, of fo great a part of the profitable 
labour in the State, could not after the peace, paſs 
long unobſerved by the Legiſlature. Accordingly, 
in a late General Court, there was a bounty grant- 
ed, of 20 dollars per ton, on all oyl, caught in veſ- 
ſels, the property of citizens of the Common- 
wealth : but I am afraid, whilſt Great-Britain op- 
poſes it, by an 80 dollar duty, that, unleſs other 
markets ſhall be found, that will take it off our hands, 
at a profit, this great branch of our labour muſt 
fall, or be removed to Nova Scotia or to England, 
where the high price is a bait, which ſeveral have 
not, and more will not be able, to reſiſt. 


It is wiſe in France, to admit into her king- 
dom, as ſhe has done lately, a certain quantity of 
our oyl, on terms not difadvantageous to us. Ihis 
meaſure inſures to her a certain remittance, and 
bids fair to be a means of introducing a bulinels, 
which will be truly beneficial to her, and productive 
olf much traffic with New-England. 


It behoves Congreſs, (and I have no doubt but 
they have beſtowed a ſuitable attention on this 
ſubject) to uſe every means in their power to ob- 
tain a treaty of commerce with Great-Britain, 
which ſhall in ſome degree, leſſen the diſmal proſ- 
pect, which now forces itſelf upon us, of the diſ- 
truction of this hitherto profitable branch of our 
labour, life Os A 3s * 
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The wool-comber and the flax-drefler, with the 
ſpinners and weavers of the articles they furniſh, 
are moſt profitable labourers. Moſt of the merchan- 
dize imported from Europe, at leaſt all that is neceſſa- 
ry, is the products of their different labours. Whilſt 
a country like this,abounding in paſture and fodder, 
to raiſe the ſheep that ſupply the wool, and with 
fields, on which to grow the tlax, ſhall import many 
of thoſe neceſſaries of a coarſe and plain kind, it can- 
not continue long in affluence, if in comfortable 
circumſtances : yet, true it is, whilſt theſe things 
are ſo eaſily obtained by our own labour, and when 
our women and yeomen are idle a great part of the 
year—(during which time they might be employed 
in uſeful labour)—we are expending our ſubſtance 
for ſuch articles as we may have within ourſelves ; 
and are bleeding to death to obtain, in addition 
to theſe, the moſt uſeleſs, coſtly dreſſes that Europe- 
an luxury can invent. Ribbons of various ſhades 
and figures, ſilks and ſatins, filk and morocco- ſhoes, 

uzes and feathers, for the women; ſilk- ſtockings, 

atin-breeches and waiſtcoats for the men, compoſe 

the greateſt part of the modern dreſs, even where it 
can be leaſt afforded. The two articles of linen 
and woolen manufacture, added to thoſe of the hat- 
ter and ſhoe-maker, the tanner and currier, farm 
all that are neceſſary for common uſe in the dreſs of 
man and woman. The materials for theſe tradeſ- 
men's manufactures abound within ourſelves, and 
theſe, with our labour upon them, will be amply 
ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants of the Common. 
wealth. I hope to ſce ſuch labours encouraged, and 
that we ſhall ſoon ceaſe from importing any of the 
coarſer cloathing into the State, | 

Before the late war, (and we have more diffufive 
means within ourſelves fince) there was ſcarce a fa- 
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mily out ef the ſea- port towns, which did not ſup- 
ply itſelf with woolen and linen cloth from the la- 
bour of its own hands, without retarding the im- 
provement of their farms by taking ſuch Yown for 
this purpoſe as could not be employed in agricul- 
ture. If any one did not raife ſheep, he might pur- 
chaſe from him that did, or barter with him for flax 
_ or ſome other commodity, which the other wanted. 
Every plat of land, or farm, is not calculated to 
raiſe all the articles neceſſary for the making of 
cloathing : but, every perſon may, by improving 
his lands to the utmoſt, obtain with the produce 
of it, what he wants, from others. A few pounds 
weight of wool or flax, will provide ſtaples for more 
cloth, than one family can commonly want ; and 
theſe being obtained, the labour neceſſary to pre- 
pare them for uſe is furniſhed by a man's own fa- 
mily. The miſtreſs, daughter and maid-ſervant, 
combs the wool and ſpins it into yarn. The flax 
being broken, cleaned and drefled by the maſter, 
ſon or man-ſervant, is by the woman drawn into 
thread. The yarn and thread thus furniſhed, are 
ſpeedily woven into cloth, by one who profctledly 
follows that employment, or by a woman or man 
in the family, on a loom, kept for the purpoſe, in 
almoſt every thrifty farmer's houſe. Mol: of the 
time uſed in thoſe different operations, may be that, 
which otherwiſe would have been ſpent idly, when 
no out- door buſineſs could be followed; and time 
thus improved, is juſt as profitable as money ſaved; 
ſo many hours labour, being worth exactly ſo much 
caſh as it could be purchaſed for, of others. 

Another part of cloathing, namely, ſtockings, 
might be knit at ſuch ſeaſons, and by ſuch perſons, 
as could give no interruption to any other buſineſs. 
A Woman, at paying her neighbourly viſits, with 
VII. ; great 
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eat propriety, might amuſe herſelf in knitting; ſo 
the could many hours in her houſe—old women and 
children, who are ſo far in the extremes of life, as 
to be unfit for labours of attention or fatigue, 
might be employed in m_—_—__ ſtockings. | 
The hides of the calves, ſheep and oxen, which 
every farmer muſt kill yearly, will afford him 
a much larger quantity of leather than is neceſſary 
for the ſupply of ſhoes for the family—and hence 
the leather needed by thoſe who are not farmers, 
and who are principally concerned in employments 
on the ſea, or who live on ſhore by the profits of 
others labours at ſea. | ; : 
The fineſt of the wool, with the furs which are 
to be found in the wilderneſs every ſeaſon, are more 
than ſufficient to ſupply the whole country with 
hats. 1 
From this aggregate of labours, we can moſt in- 
diſputably be ſupplied with cloathing; and although 
it may be looked upon by ſome as chimerical, yet 
it is demonſtratively true, that there is not the 
ſmalleſt neceſſity, that any part of the coarſet 
cloathing ſhould be ſupplied by foreign nations. 
Nay, before the war, two thirds of our fiſhermen 
were clad with the cloth manufactured amongſt 
ourſelves, which, being found ſtronger, though 
not ſo well drefled, was very properly. preferred. 
Indeed every one knows, that that cloth, whether 
cotton or linen, which is ſometimes brought to 
market from the country, and is made by the induf- 
trious few, is ſtronger, and cheaper, than that of 
the ſame quality as to fineneſs which is imported. 
When -a country, like England, exports large 
quantities of cloths, numerous manufacturies muſt 
be employed to afford the ſupply, and as there muft 
neceſſarily be perſons to buy up the wool, fo . 
mu 
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Muſt be merchants to purchaſe that wool and deli - 
ver it t che ſpinners; others, again, who buy up 
the ye rn, and deliver it to the weavers, and woolen 
drefiers, Who buy the doth in the rough, poliſh it, 
and fell it to che woolen drapers, by them it is ſold 
tothe exporters; by the wholeſale trader in America 
t the retailer.” Each of theſe muſt have a profit 
proportioned to His time, to the intereſt of his mo- 
ney and the riſque of the credit he gives. Cloth 
thus fupplied comes doubly dearer than that which 
a mün can make at home; notwithſtanding a 
manufaQory of twenty looms furniſhes a much 
— ſupply than one of a ſingle loom, “ yet 
as alt theTabourers in the different ſtages, are in the 
huſbandman*'s own family, and as the buſineſs may 
be done, at ſeaſons and hours, when nothing elle 
would be done, there is a double reaſon why we 
tould manufacture our own cloathing. Upon the 
RA 2 7 whole, 


A man not educated to the pin making buſineſs, could ſearce 
perhaps, with his utmoſt induſtry, make one pin in a day, and 
certainly could not make twenty. But in the way in which this 
bulineſs is now carried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar 
trade, but it is divided into a number of branches, of which the 
greater part are likewiſe peculiar trades. The important buſi- 
neſs of 2 pin, is divided into eighteen diſtinct operations. 
I have ſeen a ſmall manufactory of this kind where ten men only 
were employed, and where ſome of them conſequently perform- 
ed two or three diſtin operations. But though they were ve- 
47 poor, and therefore bur indifferently accommodated with the 
neceſſary machinery, they could, when they exerted themſelves, 
make among them about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There 
are in a pound upwards * pins of a middling fize. Theſe 
ten therefore, could make among them, upwards of 
48000 pins in a day. Each perſon, therefore, making a tenth 
part of 48000 pins, might be conſidered as making 4800 pins in 
2 L But if they had wrought all ſeperately and indepen- 
dently, they certainly could not each of them have made twenty, 
perhaps not one pin in a day.” Nature and cauſes of the wealth bf 
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whole, it is concluded, that the vwool-comber and flax- 
dreſler, the ſpinner and weaver, tanner, currier, 
ſhoe-maker and hatter, are all profitable labourers, 
and ought to receive the particular attention of go- 
vernment, and that each ſhould have every en- 
couragement poſſible. To this end it may be hinted, 
that Rep and flax, and their value, ought to be 
exempted from taxation,and ought not to be includ- 
ed in any general valuation (indeed I believe ſheep 
were not in the laſt valuation,) and that a bount 
ſhould be given to thoſe who ſhould raiſe the —_ 
of each. That leather made, or not made, into 
ſhoes, and hats imported, ſhould not be highly 
dutied, but. abſolutely prohibited. This, to pre- 
vent ſmuggling, is the beſt way, that can be taken 
as to all articles that may be had amongſt ourſelves. 
It will prevent much perjury, and encourage our 
manufactures. . "is" : . 
The perſon who forms the ſtately pines, and oaks, 
into maſts, ſpars, boards, joiſts, deals, timber, ſtaves 
&c. ſo as to make them fit for exportation or home 
uſe, is alſo a proſitable labourer to the State.“ The 
tum ariling from the product of our extenſive for- 
reſts, form a great part of the wealth and reſources 
of this State. For ſome years before the late war, 
| 4, ooo, ooo 


Thoſe who gave up the territory of Penobſcot, eaſt of Caſ- 
co-Bay, which was in our poſſeſſion, deſerve the utmoſt degree 
of cenſure. It is by far the fineſt part of America for the arti - 
cles now in queſtion ; and they have alſo given up a very fine 
fiſhery, fine harbour, and the beſt river a long that coaſt. The 
coaſt abounds with lumber fit for the navy and for private uſes 
ſafkcient to ſupply Britain for ages; but which may now form 
the grand reſource of the American States for theſe articles. 
The white pine, (which abounds in theſe parts and is known in 
Britain by the name of the Weymouth or New-England pine, ) 
is by far the beſt for maſts and ſpars, and grows to a prodigious 
height. Lord Sheffield, on commerce. p. 78. 
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4,0c0,000 feet of pine boards, 

1,000,000 feet of oak ditto, 

About 30, ooo, ooo of ſhingles, * 

3,000 tons of maſts, yards and bowſprits, 

10,000, tons of pine timber, | 

3,000 tons of oak ditto, befides large quantities 
of hoops, ſtaves and joiſts, and about ſixty fail ofſhips, 
were exparted from the Maſſachuſetts in one year; 
and theſe accounts being moſtly taken from Lord 
Sheffied's obſervations on the commerce of the 
American States, it may readily be concluded, are 
not exaggerated. | 

No country can deprive Maflachuſetts of any 
branch of this trade by underſelling her at a foreign 
market, altho* ſhe ſeverely feels the check given 
to ſhip-building, ſince the rulers of almoſt eve 
trading nation, have declared their navigation ſhall 
be conducted wholly in ſhips of their own building: 
but as a balance to this, I hope ſoon to ſee Congreſs 
fully. empowered to regulate our trade, and that no 
powers will be allowed to tranſport for us, which 
prohibits us from tranſporting for them. 

The lumber buſineſs, has this diſadvantage at- 
tending it, that it prevents agriculture in thoſe parts 
where it is followed. The eaſtern parts of this 
State are a ſtriking proof of this. It was eventually 


benelicial.to the people of thoſe parts, that the late 


war, whilſt it debarred them of the priviledge of 
ſending their boards to market, forced them to be- 
itow ſome attention on the cultivation of the fields, 
Which otherwiſe, as it is too frequently the caſe at- 
er being cleared, would have been over-run again 
with bruſli and young- wood. Ihe preference gi- 
ven to lumbering, ariſes from a love of eaſe more 
than a provident care and foreſight. When the 


tree is felled, and the logs are hawled to the IPs 
the 
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the labour is over; the Surveyor, takes his toll or 
fees from the boards he has fawn out of the logs, 
and the owner ſells the remainder to the merchant 
or to the Captains of veſſels, who may be wait- 
ing for them, in exchange for rum, proviſions and 
cloathing. Being thus eafily ſupplied with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, the cultivation of the field is neglect- 
ed, no orchard is planted, idleneſs a great part of the 
car, prevails, of courſe introduces vice of different 
kinds, particularly that horrid one drunkenneſs, and 
the almoſt certain conſequence, is want. As age ad- 
vances, thelumberer's abilities to provide for himſelf 
and family, decreaſe more rapidly, than the timber 
re-· grouu hence we behold poverty and a naked 
country, in many parts, eaſt of Kennebeck-River. 
The ſoil and capabilities of the country, have been 
obſerved, and wherever the induſtrious had cleared 
a field and cultivated it, and had planted fruit trees, 
there were rich returns and good orchards. Hence 
it may be concluded, that the lumber buſineſs is 
profitable to the State, provided means could be 
tallen upon to prevent the non-cultivation of thoſe 
lands which have been robbed of their timber, 
and this, in my opinion, would be eaſieſt done, by 
taxing ſuch lands in a conſiderable proportion, as 
improveable lands are; by erecting Courts of juſ- 
tice in different parts-eaſt of Pownalborough, and 
by dividing the county of Lincoln into two ormore 

judicial diſtricts. | 
But what muſt give the greateſt encouragement 
to clearing and cultivating the eaſtern parts of this 
Commonwealth, is, that as ſoon as the produce of 
any labour is fit for ſale, the numerous navigable ri- 
vers, which interſect the whole country at eaſy diſ- 
tances, and the extenſive courſe of ſea-coaſt, will 
admit ſhipping to almoſt every man's door, and 
%. thereby 
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to be the moſt central of the inland parts of the 
State; weſt, it is about 45 miles to Connecticut- 
River; eaſt, the ſame diſtance to the bay; ſouth, 
much leſs to Providence, and north, about as far 
from Merrimack. _ | ; 
Beſides thoſe mentioned, there are many claſſes 
of Tabourers in the State, which need but be nam- 
cd to determine their uſefulneſs—of ſuch are the 
paper-makers, printers, * clothiers, workers in iron, 
as ax and other edged tool makers, nail-makers, 
caſt iron manufacturers, glaſs-makers, and me- 
chanicks in general. n ** | ; 
Thus much, with reſpe& to that labour which ! 
think is profitable to the State. I need ſpend but 
little time in ſhewing,. ...., | 


What 


* It is a ſhame that primers, ſpelling and other ſchool books, 
ſhould be allowed to be impurted from Great - Britain, when ſo 
many of the printers in this State are forced to be jdle in con- 
i:quenee of it. 
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What ſort of labour is unprofitable. 


All kinds that adminiſter to luxury and pleaſure, 
are of this denomination, Many branches of ma- 
nufacture, which are not lightly eſteemed amongft 
us, are ſupported by luxury, and therefore are un- 
profitable; for inſtance, the fabrications from gold 
ſilver and jewels. What does the State gain by all 
the ſhoe and knee-buckles, brotches, buttons, claſps, 
ſpoons, necklaces, earings, cans, tankards and 
0 made of ſilver or gold ? Is the State en- 
riched by a pair of paſte buckles, gorgeous brace- 
lets, or a well ſet ring? on the contrary, does it not 
ſuffer a. very material injury, not only in being 
rob'd of a part of its capital to ſupply materials; 
but of the labour ot ſo many citizens as are employed 
in manufacturing them ? Ought not therefore, 
the employers of ſuch mechanicks to pay a duty on 
every piece of plate, or jewel ſo manufactured, as is 
done in London, where the tower ſtamp yields a 
revenue to the government; and as in Paris, where 
a mark of the ſame kind, yields an equal advantage 
to the nation, ſo that if the State be impoveriſhed 
by ſuch luxury, at leaſt it may be benefited in re- 
venue? I ſuppoſe that in the labour of gold and fil- 
ver.-{miths, - within ten years paſt, there has been 
melted. and wrought into their manufactures, more 
bullion, than is ſufficient , to form a currency, if it 
could be brought into circulation ; or, than is 
competent to eſtabliſh a bank-ftock, adequate to the 
ſupport of a paper medium, which never could de- 
preciate and might fully be applied to ſupporting, 
critically, the public credit of the government. 

Beſides gold and ſilver-· ſmiths and jewellers, there 
are, painters, (particularly inſide houſe, miniature 


and portrait painters) ; hair-drefſers ; domeſtic 
ſervants 
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ſervants (at leaſt three in four); tavern-keepers 
and vintners, uſeleſs labourers in the State, and 
who adminiſter to luxury, extravagance and difli- 
pation. It might poſſibly be deemed retining upon 
taxation, for the public to derive a bencht from 
theſe, -altho* European nations have done it, by 
laying heavy duties on paints and oyl imported, 
and an annual tax on every extra domeſtic ſervant, 
which is paid by the employer or .maſter ; and a 
certain fum for every licence given to hair-dreflers, 
tavern- rs and vintners ; indeed a triffling ſum 
is now paid by the two latter for retailing licences, 

Thoſe who miniſter to pleafure, are muſicians, 
ſtage- players, buffoons, opera- ſingers, dancers ex- 
hibiters of poppitt ſhows, and ſhows of birds; 
the laboùrs of theſe are unprofitable, ſince they 
exiſt no longer, than the ſound which they make, 
is heard, or the fight of them is preſent. Jo theſe 
an > be added lecturers and orators, who have 
collected and will fill collect large ſums of money, 
from thoufands who have neither abilities or incli- 
nation to receive improvement : Money therefore 
- expended in ſuch methods, muſt be loſt, and the la- 
bours exerciſed by the performers a waſte to the 
public, in an exact proportion as the money they re- 
ceive, beats to the capital in the State. A general 
benefit would therefore ariſe, if ſuch were licenced, 
and thoſe licences were to be granted for conſidera- 
ble ſums. = 
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Some kind of taxes, tend to increaſe the wealth in the 


tate : others to decreaſe it. 


T H E great complaints which every claſs of men 
in the community have made, for a number 
ot years back, of the taxes bearing 1 on 
them, and, if continued, that it muſt impoveriſſi 
the taxed to ſuch a degree, as totally to diſenable 
them from paying any, have frequently led me to in- 
quiries reſpecting the grounds of ſuch complaints, 
which have at laſt iſſued in the concluſion, that 
money aſſeſſments levied in future, cannot be col- 
lected ; or if practicable, are improper, fince the 
balance of trade is ſo greatly againſt us. Every pub- 
lic contribution in money, forms the means of a 
reater exportation of 1t, which the government 
tacilitates by inforcing the collection.“ Money once 
drawn out of a perſons hands, we cannot fay, with 
any certainty, will ever be replaced: becauſe, the 
produce of labour may not be able to command it 
back again. But if, for inſtance, a hundred pounds 
weight of beef was to be demanded of a farmer, he 
is certain of replacing that the next year, for this 
reaſon, the graſs and produce of the land, will af- 
ſuredly regenerate it in his young ſtock. - 

That any government can be ſupported without 
taxes of ſome kind, is not poſlible ; it therefore, 
becomes neceffary, to conſider what will be the moſt 
advantageous method of aſſeſſing them in future; 
and hence it is mean to point out, ſuch, as will in- 
creaſe the wealth in the State. . 

I 


* In addition to that, the Bank has greatly facilitated the ex- 


por tation ot Specie. 


If the reſources of the Commonwealth, are 
brought into view, we ſhall find them amply ſuf. 
ficient to ſupport government, and pay the intereſt 
and principal of our-public debt. To tax in cer- 
tain quantities of the natural produce of the coun- 
try, at firſt view, appears to be a mode of taxing 
hich muſt be attended with peculiar advantages, 
it practicable, but when more cloſely conſidered, 
i; tound to be performable, practicable and eaſy. 
It is well known, that ſpecie is only the repreſen- 
tative of other things more bulky, and if we have 
not ſilver or gold; government muſt make uſe of thoſe 
articles themſelves, which theſe precious metals 
are deſigned to repreſent. ;I will ſuppoſe, therefore, 
the Whole annual contribution to be 8000 dollars, 
and that each 20/. in the general valuation was to 
pay 8 dollars: would it be caſter for the taxed, in 


general, to find that ſum in ſpecie, or: one barrel of 


beef * which, at any market is worth the 8 dollars? 
The fact is, that the beef is the produce of the land, 
and can be had with eaſe every year: whereas the 
money is. not to be ſpared, if obtainable. . Beef will 
anſwer all the purpoſes of the 8, dollars, as it may 
with eaſe, be ſhippedto foreign parts, and the money 
imported into the State in lieu of it, which would 


en rich the community juſt as much as the beef ſold 


for; the money amongſt us would ſtill remain, at 
leaſt it would not be leſſened any by taxes, and an 
atldition would be made to the old capital, of a ſum 
equal to, the aſſeſſments levied. By ſuch means in 
a few years, money would become plenty, and the 

credit 


1 conceive that in Iteland, wherein are abont 1,200,008 


People, and near 300,000 ſmokes or hearths, it were more tolera- 
ble for the pevple, and more profitable for the King, that each 
head paid 2/. worth of flax, than that each ſmoke ſhould pay 2/. 
in filver.” Sir W. Petty's Political Arithmatick, chap. 2. 
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credit of the State be maintained, as ſhall be 
ſhown in another place. If not only beef, but 
flax · ſeed, pot and-pearl-aſhes and other articles, the 
produce or manufacture of the State, were to be 
evied on the inhabitants, inſtead of ſpecie, an antic1- 
pation- could be made of one year's tax, and fo- 
reigncoin always lodged in our treaſury a year pre- 

ceeding the delivery of the tax. 
When a farmer brings his producg to market, he 
is obliged to take up with the buyer's offer, and is 
forced, not unfrequently, to take merchandize in 
exchange, which is totally inſufficient to diſcharge 
his taxes. There is no family that does not want 
ſome money for ſome purpoſes, and the little which 
the farmer carries — rows market, muſt be ap- 
plied to other uſes, beſides paying off the Collector's 
bills. The canfequence is, diſtraint is made upon 
his ſtock or real 1 - The effect, though dread- . 
ful, yet is the legal tendency of the public requiſi- 
tions not being diſcharged, and notwithitanding the 
lenity of government, (and intheopinion of manyit 
isthis very lenity which is the moving cauſe of all the 
preſent diſtractions amongſt the people) has procraſ- 
tinated the ſtroke, yet it is no leſs certain on that 
account: for, there is no perſon but muſt be 
ſenſible, that the men, ſilling the offices of admini- 
ſtration (who really are the wheels on which the 
political machine moves, and who, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, ought to be paid out of the moſt regular and 
eſtabliſhed funds in the State) muſt be maintained ; 
and the creditors, who certainly deſerve the next 
attention, ought alſo to receive their juſt dues : but 
the truth is, that neither are punctually paid, nor 
are taxes collected. What then can be done, but 
to attempt ſuch means as have been hinted at, and 
which in the vnth chapter is more particularly 
taken 
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taken up ? This is a fact, that the laſt deſperate in- 
ſtrument of collection in the preſent mode, will be- 
come the free voluntary contribution in the one 
propoſed. Where money is not, the value of it can- 
not be felt. It is a well known truth, that in the ca- 
pital of a neighbouring State (and it is ſuppoſed to 
be through the whole State) the purchaſer never 
thinks of. aſking the vender of any. proviſions or 
country made commodities, how much per pound 
of yard; but, what do you fell: for—cotton, tea, 
ſugar, coffee or rum? The quantity being fixed, a 
barter takes place—both are ſupplied with what they 
want, and money never once taken into view. Thus 
ſpecie is wholly uſeleſs, and muſt have been in cer- 
tain ages unknoẽwun. ek TA ROM Ste 
It is found to be very difficult for the Collector 
to perſuade a labouring man, againſt whom he has. 
a tax bill, to reſign to the public, all, or the greateſt 
part of the money he has been able to collect in the 
year. When he becomes poſſeſſed of a few dollars, 
he cannot think of parting with them, without he 
receives fomething ſubſtantial in lieu of them. It 
is even difficult to perſuade the moſt enlightened 
and patriotic amongſt us, readily to part with their 
caſh in diſcharge of taxes. All think they have 
reaſon to complain, and they being part of the 
public, judge, that they may keep themſelves out 
of the money a little longer. But let the Collector 
go to a ſhop-keeper, and offer to take the amount 
of his taxes in broad- cloth and gauze, gladly 
would he diſcharge them at the firſt requeſt. Juſt 
ſo would the farmer ſooner contribute 220lb. of beef, 
than pay 8 dollars; or a buffiel of flax-ſeed, than 
one dollar; or 20 buſhels of wood, aſhes, than ten 
ſhillings. Theſe things being granted, doubtleſs it 
will alſo be conceded,” that ſuch a mode will draw 
| 570. ſpecie 
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ſpecie into the State, by the exportation of the ar- 
ticles received, and conſequently enrich it. 

Herelet it be obſerved, that taxing in the produce 
or manufactures ofthe country,' will put a ſtopto the 
preſent iniquitous mode of diſcount on anticipated 
paper or facilities iſſued by the Treaſurer for ſums 
due by government to individuals. Theſe have in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, as to have formed a very 
large depreciated currency. As it is propoſed that 
towns ſhall collect the articles to be taxed, no fuch 
partial gatherings and payments will be made, as 
the taxes in kind will be delivered at the State ſtore 
or magazines, where they will be ready for expor- 
tation. + 

The preſent mode of laying taxes, tends to leflen 
the quantity of ſpecie; for the merchant finding a 
real currency ſo ſcarce and ſo difficult to be got, holds 
what he gets, and to ſupport credit abroad (not 
daring to riſque future collections here) ſends off 
what he has on hand; and the apparent, if not real ſcar- 
city of caſh, has been in ſome degree cauſed, by in- 
dividuals trying to get a ſufficiency to diſcharge the 
numerous and repeated taxes, which have all been 
made in money only. 
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CHAP IV. 


A htravy duty or. -. probibition. gte, * the 
importation of ſuch articles; at are; or may be raiſed 
and manufactured, in the State. 


N the 2d cha er we endeaycured to ſhew what 
labour is profitable to the State; in this, it will 
be attempted to point out thoſe articles which can be, 
or now are, raiſed and. manufactured, amongſt 
ourſelves, which form the beneficial labours ; ſince, 
the — * to foreigners, and the price of our own 
ork, are retained within the Commonwealth. 
Heavy duties on, or a prohibition of, ſuch, as are 
imported, which. we ourſelves can raiſe or ma- 
nufacture, are propoſed. 

Where property is ſo happily divided, into * 
or nearly equal proportions; as it is in this Common 
wealth, the general wants of the people muſt be 
nearly alike ; that, therefore, in which our agricul- 
ture, and manufactures fall ſhort of dur conſumption, 
muſt neceſſarily be the quantity of our imports. 
That this quantity has far exceeded, in late years, 
what has been abſolutely neceſſary to our proper 
ſubſiſtance or convenience, is a melancholy truth: 
That, this extra-exportation, has made us look about 


us, and dught to be, the fortunate means of driving 


us to manufactures and agriculture, is equally cer- 
tain. 
The principal articles, which the people in this 


State want, ate, cloathing for men and women. 


This has already been ſhown to be within ourſelves : 
and as we can raiſe wool, flax and leather, ſufficient 


for our outward cloathing, our ſhirting and other 
linnen 
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linnen wear, and for boots and ſhoes, ſo we have 
molt certainly the means of —_— hats. All ar- 
ticles therefore, of thoſe kinds, which the merchant 
imports, and which miy militate in the ſmalleſt 
degree againſt raiſing the materials, and manufac- 
turing the ſame, for the daily uſe of the people, 
ought to he prohibited, or at leaſt a fifty per cent. 
impoſt levied on them; and ſuch are conceived to 
oy” > 5 


: | 
All forts of wodlens under 5/. ſterling per yard. 
All hoſe made oft weol, — 2/6 4 = as 
All linnen cloth under 2/. — 

All boots and ſhoes, and other articles, made of 

leather, as ſaddles and portmanteaus. And 
Hats of every price and deſcription. | 

| There are articles which we do not wear, that are 
equally neceſſary to our comfort, ag cloathing ; and 
theſe are axes, hoes, ſpades, and all kinds of farming 
utenſils ; hinges, bolts, nails, and almoſt every ſort 
bf iron work, uſed about houſes ; common and or- 
namented hand-irons, ſhovels and tongs, chimney- 
hooks; potts; kettles, and. other caſt ironware ; 
braſs candleſticks and every fort of brazier's, ware; 
common earthen ware, and pewterer's manufac- 
tures; joiners and cabinet-makers, wares ; tallow 
and other candles; cordage, fiſhing ropes and lines; 
{hip iron ; as bolts, ſpikes, rudder-irons, &c. white 
and coloured threads; yarns of hemp, and loaf. ſu- 
gar, may be had in this State; and if the importa- 
tion of them were prohibited, no doubt they would 
be furniſhed here, very ſoon, as cheap as they could 
be from Europe; as the increaſed demand for theſe 
articles, would obhge the manufacturer to employ 

European artiſts, whoſe. wages being comparative- 

ly ſmall, would, together with the augmentation, of 


ſale 
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jale which muſt take place, enable him ſhortly, to 
ſell them, as low as they could be imported. | 
Loaf - ſugar is an article, of very great importance 
to the Commonwealth, and which formerly made 
a capital article of manufacture. The high duty 
now. upon it, may be ſuppoſed ſufficient to prohibit 
it's importation : but true it is, either from ſmug- 
gling, or the large debentures allowed by govern- 
ent, the Britiſh made loaf-fugar is to be bought 

ere as Cheap, if not cheaper, than that of 'our own 
manufacture. To prevent effectually any ſuch 
being imported, or rather materially to encourage 
the manufacturing of it, amongſt ourſelves, a draw 
back or debenture on the exportation of the loaf, 
equal to the impoſt and exciſe on the brown-ſugar 
of which it was made, ought to be allowed; by 
which we might become the ſuppliers of the ſiſter 


States, and retain the profit of manufacturing it 


amongſt ourſelves. | ; 
Windowiglaſs 'might have been mentioned, 
which, from proofs had, can be manufactured, to a 
very great perfection in the State, and (with pro- 
per encouragement) in ſuch a meaſure as will be 


fufficient to ſupply the whole of New-England, it 
not of the United States. The ſpecimens referred to, 


are thoſe lately exhibited by Mr. Robert Hewes, in 


Boſton. 1, 


It may be urged by ſome, that this State is too 
young in manufactures, to prohibit ſo many neceſ- 
ſaries being imported. To this it might be anſwer- 
ed, that no one article mentioned, would form 2 
new manufactory, as branches in each, are now, or 


have been formerly ſucceſsfully carried on; and 


they would be much more extenſive, were the ne- 
ry encouragement given to our own labour. 


— 
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Bounties and rewards propaſed on ſeveral articles, which 
are, or. may be raiſed and manufactured, in the Com- 
moncutalth. Encouragement to new ſettlers ; to artiſts ; 

to poor labouring ſtrangers, and to the owners of ſuch 
veſſels as bring theſe into the State, 54 


| H E wealth of any country, conſiſts, in its be- 

ing able to produce every article of neceſſary 
conſumption, and in its having an exceſs to export. 
Few areblefled with climate and advantagesto afford 
theſe : thoſe therefore, that are the beſt adapted to 
theſe purpoſes, are the moſt favoured, and belt cal- 
culated to ſupport a large people. 

A dtate, like Maſſachuſetts, abounding in fertile 
plains, calculated by nature, for the culture of hemp 
and flax, above half of its ſurface paſture land, ſuit- 
able for the railing of horned cattle and ſheep—a 
great part mountainous, and hilly, well fitted for the 
grape - vine: the whole ſecured by an extenſive ſea- 
coalt, ſheltered by rocks, and thoſe rocks covered 
with ſea-weed fit for kelp, —ſurely has advantages, 
which if improved, would make her the firit State 
in the Union. Even our wildeſt rocky land, yeilds 
ſomething profitable, namely, the Barillha, or ſweet 
ferne, which, though a weed little eſteemed amon 
us, would, if collected and properly cured, be very 
valuable. 1 

In order to give a ſpring to agriculture, it is 
neceſſary, that the government, or ſome ſociety 
purpoſely eſtabliſhed, ſhould recompenſe the moſt 
induſtrious, adventurous and patriotic in that art. 
Bounties and rewards have been given in Great- 


Britain, 


1 
Britain, for the encouragement of every branch ot 
apriculture, and patents are daily granted by the 


ing, for the moit trivial diſcovery in the mechanic 
arts. Theſe liberalities, and excluſive privileges, 


have advanced that nation, to that immenſe height 


to which ſhe has arrived ; and we, from policy and 
good example; ought to follow her. | 5 
When bounties have been propoſgd by the Le- 
giſlature, to be given to thoſe who ſhould be found 
to · kave raiſed the largoſt quantities of wheat, hemp, 
and other natural commodities, and te ſuch as 


mould have manufactured falt;&c. that pertinacious, 


ever intruding objection, has occurred, that there 
was no money to pay them; and as granting boun- 
ties, without being able to diſcharge the ſame, rather 
tend to diſcourage than to promote the end intend- 
ed, a delay or denial has ever happened, excepting 
in the caſe of the whale-oyl bounty, and in the 
clock. jack manufactory; and it is certain, that the 
freaſurer's certificates} which have been given for 
the oyl bounty, have in common with all his other 
ſecurities, depreciated, from a defect in punctuality 
and want of confidence in the: — to 


which he is an inceſſantly faithful oflicer. 
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As a remedy againſt the unwillingneſs to grant, 
and the want of ability in the Le — to pay, 


ſuch hounties, it is propoſed, in imitation of the ſo- 


ciety for promoting r &c. in Great-Bri- 


tain, that a ſimilar ſociety be eſtabliſhed in this 


Commonwealth, which ſhall conſiſt of members, 

ſſeſſed of landed property, and of others, engaged 
in branches of uſeful labour, but whoſe propenſities 
are, to promote every branch of beneficial manu- 
facture and huſbandry ; which, may be divided 
into county ſocieties ; theſe to have liberty of ſend- 


ing one or more delegates to a general convention, 
all 
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ef allthefocieties, who ſhould communicate annually 
the diſcoveries and improvements made by each in 
the great art of huſbandry and agriculture. Their 
approved experiments and knowledge, may be pub- 
liſhed once a year for the immediate benefit of the 
members, and the general good of the community, 
Whoever ſhould become a member of the ſociety, 
ſhould be bound to pay the ſmall ſum of one quar- 
ter of a dollar at Lee meeting, which ſhould be 
once in three months ; and this ſum, though ſmall, 
yet would be found to be infimtely more beneficial 
and effectual, than the mode adopted by the Com- 
mittee for encouraging agriculture, which is now 
operating under that of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and is attempting to ſupply the 
want of ſuch a ſociety as that propoſed ; but the 
little progreſs they have made in collecting ſubſcrip- 
tions the laſt year, (the whole not amounting to 
300 dollars) muſt prove the inefficacy of the plan. 
The propoſed quarter of a dollar, every three 
months, it is ſuppoſed, would raiſe ten thouſand 
dollars yearly, The ground of which ſuppoſition, 
is, that in the Commonwealth, there were upwards 
of 60,000 families, a ſixth part of whom,' on a very 
moderate eſtimate, would become members of a ſo- 
ciety for promoting agriculture; a mugh greater 
number being freeholders, whoſe farms ſepetatelyare 
worth 1000 * or upwards, and whoſe intereſt, 
and the intereſt of every member of the communi- 
ty it is, to ſee ſuch a ſociety flouriſh and encreaſe. 
The ſum of ten thouſand dollars, paid yearly in re- 
wards and bounties to thoſe who ſhould be found 
moſt deſerving of them, would give ſuch a ſpring 
to ambition for rivalſhip, as would introduce in a 
ſhort time, the moſt ample ſupplies of hemp, and of 
every other article to which our ſoil and climate are 
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congenital ; which, when once introduced into the. 
- common mode of agriculture, would be found to, 
profitable, that without any of the ſocictics largeſ- 
les, they would naturally be attended to, and be 
burſued afterwards. | 

This new ſaciety is propoſed, from a ſentiment. 
generally entertained, that the plan of a Committee 
under the Academy, will not finally ſucceed ; for 
it, as has been the caſe, men of the greateſt fortunes, 
abilities and influence, have been engaged in court- 
ing ſubſcriptions during the year paſt, and have 
not colJetted 3oo dollars, ſurely no perſon can pol- 
{cls the thought, that any other ſet of men will ſuc- 
cced. better hereafter, | 
It is not improbable, that the true cauſe of their 
failing of ſucceſs, may be this, the people are impreſſ- 
ed wich an idea, that the Academy cannot give that 
attention to agriculture, Which the nature of it re- 
quires, ſince their views (as an Academy of Arts 
and Sciences) comprehend univerſal inveſtigation. 
Agriculture, in the minds of many perſons, will of 
_ Itielf produce buſineſs enough to occupy the time 
and attention of a ſociety: it is our greateſt depen- 
dance, and if properly purſucd, muit be a fruitful 
ſource of good to us. And without meaning the 
ſmalleſt dKreſpect to the Academy, it may reatona- 
bly be ſuppoſed, that moſt of its members muſt 
(indeed many of them have expreſled it) judge, that 
to have that for the encouraging of agriculture by 
itſelf, would be beſt. Nay, the firſt report of the 


Committee appointed by the Academy, to conſider 
this buſineſs, if miſinformation has not been given, 
was to that eſſect. But this is by way of digreſ- 
. 5h | 

There are a number of articles, to the cultiva- 
kion and production of which, this country is by na- 
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dure adapted, and with reſpect to which we are 
greatly deficient, ſay, hemp, flax, the grape vine, 
wheat, rye and cyder ; and the manufacture of pot 
andpearl-aſhes, kelp, barillha, or barrillia, iron- work, 
ſalt and duck ; and the railing of ſheep. 

For hemp, and duck, large quantities of ſpecie are 
exported annually, whulit we are taught by ex- 
perience, that hemp can be raiſed here with as much 
facility as on the-cold plains of the Ruſſian Empire, 
and to much greater benefit, than any other article 
in the farming branch. 


A calculation in two lines, of the value of the 
produce of an acre of hemp and an acre of Indian- 
corn (tlie raifing of which articles, are the moſt pro- 
fitable of any of our preſent labours in agriculture) 
will moſt ſtrikingly demonſtrate the error in which 
we have ſo long dwelt ; and here let it be obſerved, 
that the labour neceſſary to be beſtowed on each, is 
-very nearly equal; with this difference, that what 
little hemp may require more than corn, is over- 
balanced, by its being performed in winter, when 
but little other buſineſs can be done, and on that ac- 
count alone, ought to be preferred to corn; it 
being better that a people ſhould work for little, 
than be idle and carn nothing. | 
An acre of corn, in the belt prepared ground, and 
in the maſt favourable ſoil, is thought to yield a 
very great produce, when 40 buſhels are obtained in 
a crop, which at 3/4 per buſhel, is £6. 135. 4d. 

An acre of hemp, in very ordinary ground, tak- 
ing the diſadvantage of our unacquaintedneſs with 
its cultivation, will yield 8cwt. which would for 
years back, have fetched 6 dollars, is C. 14 8s. 
| Here note, that the corn has been calculated much 

above the average price, and the hemp much below 


the 
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the accuſtomed rates; and yet there is a diſſerencꝭ 

of more than two to one, in favour of hemp. 
In our long winters, duck could be manufactured 

by any perfon. The old and the blind might, for 


ought that is wanted, as to the exerciſe of ſtrength 
or fight, ſpin the threads; being coarſe, it requires 


but little art or care to form it, and of all ages, ſpin- 


ners might be employed in their leiſure hours, or in 
their full employ, in making it either for fail, or 
other finer hemp cloth, The weaving of it is eaſily 
effected, as the web is very narrow; and no bleach- 
ng * n 1 

ax is natural to our ſoil, and has been raifed to 
the greateſt profit. To mention the method ct 
curing, and value, when dreſſed, of this neceflary 
article, is needleſs, as it is to be hoped every good 
huſbandman raiſes ſome yearly, and employs him- 
ſelf, his men and lads, in breaking and cleaning, and 
occupies his wife, daughters and girls, in ſpining and 
making it into cloth. abs Une 

It is much to be wiſhed, that a flax- mill was erect- 
ed, in order to do, with the ittendance of one or two 
men, what poſlibly 40 or 50 hands could not effect 
in the fame ſpace of time. In Europe, there are 

mills for breaking, hackling and cleaning flax, which 
might be made here, to go by wind or water, at 2 
triffling expence. 

The grape from experience, may be cultivated to 
very great advantage, from which, all our common 
wine might be exprefled and prepared, to the ſaving 
of a very large ſum that is, annually given to fo- 
reigners, for that article. The grape is peculiarly 
adapted to this Commonwealth, as it thrives beſt in 


be found in every direction thro? the State: to have 
# ſouthern aſpect is beſt. A line large, ſtrong, ſweet 
water 


a hilly, hard, cold, chalky foil ; much of which is to 


* 
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Fater vine, has been known to be killed by laying 
horſe-dung round the roots ; whilſt chalk or fog 
or lime, gravel and mouldered bricks taken from old 
buildings, have made another thrive and flouriſh. 
The inhoſpitable mountains of Switzerland, one 
would think, were not more friendly to nouriſhing 
the grape, than our more ſouthern hills, and yet 
there every ſpot between the rocks, where apparent- 
ly there is not ſoil to ſupport any vegetation, is plant- 
cd, and the moit luxuriant vines, bending to their 
roots by the weight of the grapes they bear, are cul- 
tivated. In three years after the cuttings are ſet, 
grapes might be gathered in conſiderable quantities: 
and as every year the vine muſt be pruned, large 
numbers of ſetts are lopped off, which, it preſerved, 
would be ſufficient to ſupply the demand for them, 
even were this branch of agriculture gencrally to 
take, Indeed any perſon, who has grape-vines in 
full- growth at this moment, could, from their 
trimmings every ſpring, ſupply thouſands of layers 
to new. planters. And here let it be obſerved, that 
in caſe my fhould neglect to prune his grape-vines, 
till the ſap has begun to riſe, or vegetation to op- 
perate, and he then does it, (and without they are 
trimmed every year no fruit can be expected) every 
branch fo cut, will bleed, and if not ſtopped, will 
deſtroy the vine ; to prevent which, I would recom- 
mend brick duſt * to be applied to the wounds un- 
til the bleeding ceaſes. Io avoid any thing of the 
kind happening, it is beſt, in this ſtate, to finiſh 
trimming the vines, by the 1ſt of March; it is uſual- 
ly left till the 1oth or 12th : but in this as in all 
other prunings; it may be beſt done, when moſt at 
leiſure during the winter; for no vine, or tree, will 
receive damage by being pruned, When the ſap is 

not 
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ka riſing, or not upon the riſe. Three joints of 
the laſt year's growth, ought to be left on every 
healthy branch, and the dead, or withered branches 
cut off. | i 

Wheat and rye, are well know in ſome counties, to 
be almoſt the only productions of the farmer's labour, 
and may by proper encouragement be increaſed to 
ſuch a quantity, as amply to ſupply the other parts 
of the Commonwealth, in which thoſe articles, ſo 
neceſſary to furniſh bread to the inhabitants, are 
not commonly raiſed. And whilſt it would be a ſav- 
ing of great ſums that are paidto our neighbours for 
flour, it would alſo ſecure us, in caſe of invaſion by 
ſea, from the want of the ſtaff of life. | 
. Cyder might, by a little, a very little attention, be 
increaſed to any quantity. Apple trees thrive on 
any ſoil, grow in any ſituation (but it is at firſt ſets, 
ing out, as eaſy to give them a good one, as a bad 
one) and may be cultivated with jo little trouble, as 
is hardly worth naming. The Weſt-Indies and the 
more ſouthern States, which are too warm to pro- 
duce apples in perfection, or great quantity, might 
in a few years be furnithed with a ſuſſiciency for 


their whole confumption; and that of the belt - 


kinds. This is proved by thoſe who give them- 
ſelves a little trouble in the choice of their fruit, 
and in excluding in the making of their cyder, 
all that are rotton or fætid, —in drawing it fre- 
quently from off the lees, and then in ſineing it.— 
Such as thus do, have that which is ſuperior, both in 
flavour and ſweetneſs, to the beſt Herefordſhire 
cyder, which ſells in London currently, at five 
mo a pipe; nay, there are ſome of my neigh- 
urs, who have lately old cyder of three years old, at 
eight dollars per barrel, and this might, as has been 
hinted, be the caſe with every fariner, were he only 
to 
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to take a little pains. But luxury and eaſe, being 
every man's purſuit, and the neceſſaries and com- 
forts of life, being ſo eaſily had as they are in this 
State, and which are poſſeſſed by almoſt every man, 
new methods, if they occaſion additional trouble or 
attention, will ever be rejected, until the people are 
taught to value the produce of their labour higher, 
by having more preſſing and unavoidable calls upon 
them for it. 

The raiſing of ſheep ſhould be an important ob- 
ject with the farmer. They are the moſt profitable 
part of his ſtock. A good ſtore ſheep will pay its 
coſt in the firſt feecing ; ſo that the lamb, and all 
the after advantages, are real gain. Beſides, their 
ſummer maintenance, may be in fields, which, after 
having been ſhorn bare by horned cattle, ſtill afford 
ſuſſicient ſuſtenance for them. An exceſs of wool, 
more than is wanted for home uſe, would ſoon ap- 
pear at market, were every farmer to attend to the 
breeding of ſheep ; and it is aſtoniſhing, that ſo 
provident a ſet of men as the farmers, who in moſt 
countries are the moſt induſtrious in the communi- 
ty, ſhould have neglected this ſo long. If many 
have 'not fields, whereon to ſupport large flocks, yet 
every one can keep a few followers with his cows, 
and breed them up in his yard, which would pro- 
bably be more than- ſufficient to ſupply wool for his 
family conſumption. 

Pot and pearl-aſhes, are articles which once formed 
a very large export from this State, and might again, 
were the people to apply themſelves to les the 
aſhes made in their houſes, and. to preſerving ſuch 
as might be gathered from the wood burned 1n the 
foreſts, and newly cleared lands. If a new ſettler 
would be at the pains to collect the aſhes, in order 
to fave the trouble of tranſporting them to the 
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Works, he might ſet leeches where the aſhes lye, and 
carry the lees to the kettles. © This attended to, 
would pay for a conſiderable part of the labour in 
clearing the land, and particularly ſo in the inland 
country, where moſt of the trees are burned, for want 
of a handy market for the timber and ſire- Wood. 

Kelp is what this State may be much beneſited 
by, and is what no individual has ever taken the 
advantage of. The extenſive ſea-coaſt, and the nu- 
merous rocks and iſlands upon it, are covered with 
rock-weed, which by calcination is brought to be 
kelp,* the falts of which, are more valuable than thoſe 
of pot, and are of as high a rate, as that of pearl- 
aſhes, in their moſt perfect (Tate ; and this is ex- 
hauſtleſs, as the weed pulled this year, does not 
lellen the quantity the next. 

Barillha+ is made from a weed, commonly called 
ſweet-fern, and is ſo generally produced in the 
Commonwealth, that it is believed, there is not 4 
proprietor of land, who does not own ſome of i * 
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* Kelp is a of the different ſorts of ſea-weeds thrown upon 
the ſhore, or-gathered upon the rocks, which muſt be dried 4 
little in the ſan, and afterwards burnt in a kiln, built of Rones 
Found on the ſhore in a cylindrical form, and about two feet or 
leis in diameter. In this is burnt a ſmall parcel of the herb, and 
before it is reduced to aſhes, more is thrown on till the kilo i is 
full, or the materials are expended; This reduces the aſhes to a 
hard and ſolid cake, by the heat of the kiln and quan my of ſalt 
in the herb. Tucker, on commerce. Thus the kelp is reduced ta 
a kind of pot-aſh, which is uſed for making allum, common glaſs- 
bottles and hard- ſoap. 

I Bariltha. When this plant is grown to its pitch, it is cut 
down, and let dry ; afterwards it is burnt and calcined in pits, 
Iike lime kilns, dug in the ground for that purpoſe, which are 
cloſe covered up with earth, ſo that no air may come at the fire. 
The matter by this means is not reduced into aſhes only, but is 
made into a very hard tone, like rock-falt, which is forced to be 
broken with hammers to get it out. Chambers, on glaſs and ſoap 
manufaQory, | 
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This pulled when ripe, and laid in the ſun till com- 
plerely dried, may be burned to aſhes, and ſalts may 
be made from it, in the ſame manner as pet-aſh falts 
is made from wood aſhes; and being in great eſtima- 
tion for making mirrour or Icoking-glals ſtones, may 
become a very valuable commodity, hitherto unknown 
to this country. 

lron articles and implements, as, nails, nail-rods, 
ſpades, axes, ſcythes, and moſt kind of edged tools 


that are neede:l in this country, are manufactured in- 


great perfection in the State, and found to be of a bet- 
ter quality and more durable, than thoſe imported. 
Many more could be made, and almoſt all kind s of 
rough iron ware, as hinges, latches, &c. was the im- 
portation of ſuch prohibited, and this 1s boar re- 
commended, becauſe the rough material is within our- 
ſelves ; which, as all wife governments do, we ſhould 
retain and manufacture, at leaſt in fuch quantities, as 
to ſupply the inhabitants within the Commonwealth. 
Great-Britain, a few centuries ago, uſed to export 
moſt of her wool to Germ: ny, to have it wrought into 
different kinds of cloth. Finding herſelf dra: ined of 
caſh to pay for the wool, when fo manufactured, and 
to put an end to ſo ruinous a trade, ſhe prohibited rhe 
exportation of ,wool, and continued the old, or granted 
new, encouragement for the raiſing that ſtaple, which 
created and now ſupports the principal part of her pro- 
fitable trade, it conſequentially brought into Engl: d 
thoſe very men, who, before ſuch reſtrictions, were 
maintained by the woollen manufactories in their own 
nation. The nice relation there is between political, 
as well as natural cauſes and their effects, and chat, tha: 
country cannot long be independent on another, 
which ſupplics her with the neceſſaries of life; etpe- 


cially when thoſc feceſſaries are grounded upon an ar- 
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ticle furniſhed primarily by the one ſo ſupplied, is 
ſufficiently proved in the inſtance of Germany, which 
before the prohibitory exportation mentioned, ſupplied 
England with woollen cloathing,but now imports from 
Great-Britain thoſe very articles, which ſhe ſo lately 
ſupplied her with. 

Salt,—by which is meant, that prepared by fire, 
and that made in bays, might be manufactured in ſuch 
quantities, as fully to anſwer the demand of all the 
people in the Commonwealth, if not in the neighbor- 
ing States, who have but little ſea coaſt, and conſe- 
quently ſmall advantages for making ſalt. Every 
one may remember, that during the late war, foreign 
made ſalt roſe to the enormous price of four and five 
dollars a buſhel, which might have been furniſhed by 
ourſelves at one and four pence or one and fix pence. 
The uncultivated lands, round the ſalt water rivers, 
and on the fea ſhore, afford much wood not fit for 
market, and even that which is ſuitable, yields abun- 
dance of bruſh, or limbs, nor proper for ſale, or for 
any other purpoſe, than to burn on the ſpot. Such 
would anſwer very well to boil ſea water into confirm- 
ed ſalt. The expence of clearing the land, where 
marine water may be eaſily had, as well as the firſt 
purchaſe of the land, might be paid for, by the bruſh 
and ſmall wood being applied in this manner. The 


 falt-pans might be removed from place to place on 


the ſhore, where fewel is handieſt, and the ſalt be ma- 
nufactured under a light moveable covering or ſhed. 
Hence the country would be furniſhed with one of the 
molt neceſſary articles in life, and the danger of a 
ſcarcity of it, in time of war, be provided againſt. 
Beſides, a large ſource of opulence would be thus 
opened to all thoſe who have, or may purchaſe, in the 


_ eaſtern territory of this Commonwealth. 


Bay 
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Bay ſalt * (as is evident from actual experiments) 
might alſo be made in very large proportions; and 
if the making thereof was duly encouraged, in fuch 
quantities as would be ſufficient to ſupply our fiſhe- 
ries. 

Having enumerated a few of thoſe articles, which, 
by a little attention of individuals, and by proper en- 
couragement from the Legiſlature, might be cultiva- 
ted and manufactured within ourſelves; it is earneſt- 
ly recommended, in the firſt place, to all the citizens 
in the Commonwealth, who follow the noble and 
healthy buſineſs of huſbandry, the beginning with 
ſmall experiments, for fear of meeting with diſcou- 
ragement by failing in the firſt attempt; and the en- 
deavoring to raiſe ſuch of thoſe articles mentioned, as 
are moſtly within their power, and to which their toil 
and ſituation are beſt adapted. They all in common 
may raiſe flax, hemp, the grape and apple orchards. 

The wiſdom of the Legiſlature will dictate what 
encouragernent ought to be given to the above- men- 
tioned labors and manufactures, both as to mode and 
degree. Tho' it cannot but be hoped and ardently 
wiſhed, that they may grant a charter, or act of incor- 
poration, to a number of perſons who ſhall form a ſo- 
ciety for the promoting of agriculture and the manu- 

F 2 factures. 


The common method of making bay ſalt, is, by extracting the 
ſalt from ſea water during the hotteſt months of the year, by re- 
cetving the ſalt water into ponds, end ſuffering its aquæous part 
thence to ehale by the heat of the ſun and the operation of the air 
and winds. (Tucker on ſalt.) Several ponds of different depth: 
might be made, into the deepeſt of which the ſea water may be 
drawn, and when it has evaporated in that for ſome time, it may 
be drawn into the next, and fo continued till it forms chriſtals or 
grains like the French falt; or after being made into a {trong 
brine by this proceſs, it may very eaſily be granulatad by 
boiling. Care muſt be taken fo prevent rain from falling inte 
the ponds. 
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factures. This would, undoubtedly, in a conſiderable 
degree, remove thoſe obſtacles in the way of encou- 
raging them, which ariſe from the poverty of the 
State Treaſury ; as voluntary contributions might 
be obtained, for this purpoſe : thoſe collected in 
ſmall ſums from the pockets of many, might be am- 
ply ſufficient to reward by adequate bounties, the in- 
duſtry and adventure of thoſe, who ſhould be found 
to have raiſed rhe largeſt quantity of hemp, flax, &c. 
or, who ſhould have for Aale the largeſt quantity of 
ſheeps wool, ſhorn from ſheep of their own raiſing; 
or, who ſhould produce the firſt two or more pieces of 
duck of their own manufacturing; or, who ſhould 
produce the firſt barrel or largeſt quantity of wine, ex- 
preſſed from grapes of their own raiſing; or, who 
ſhould produce proper certificates of the largeſt quan- 
tities of wheat or rye raiſed on one or more acres of 
ground; or, who ſhould produce like teſtimonies of 
the largeſt quantity of cyder made from trees planted 
on a certain quantity of ground and of a certain age; 
or, who ſhould manufacture in one year from an equal 
number of kettles the largeſt quantity of pet-aſh ; or, 
who ſhould manufacture the firſt ton of kelp ; or, the 
firſt ton of barillha, or their ſalts. 

An act ought to be paſſed, prohibiting the im- 
portation of, or laying a duty on fine ſalt imported, to 
be applied as a bounty on that which ſhould be manu- 
ſactured in the Commonwealth; as well as on nails, 
farming tools and other coarſe iron work imported. 

In order effectually to encourage the raiſing of ſheep, 
it would be well for our Legiſlature to interdict tor 
ſome years, the killing of ewe lambs, and ewes under 
a certain age ; and to exclude from taxation, the value 
and all the profits ariſing from the breeding of ſheep, 
and the cultivation of hemp, flax, and the wine grape, 
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as well as from the manufacturing of duck, kelp and 
barillha. 
A reward of ſome other kind than a pecuniary. one, 


might operate with many, more powerfully than mo- 


ney, and at the ſame time coſt the State nothing ; for 
inſtance, as in China, which is the only government 
on earth as yet known, where merit 1s the criterion 
of office, and where agriculture is held 'as the moſt 
honorable employment, and the true riches of the 
country, where the emperor, in order to ſet an example 
and to ſhew how much the cultivation of the ſoil is eſ- 
teemed by him, thinks it no derogation of royalty to 
hold the plough before his people, which he does on 
a day ſet apart for the ſole purpoſe of celebrating the 
memory of him who firſt tilled the land; in this 
country, certain titles and offices of honor, might be 
conferred on thoſe who ſhould be found moſt induſ- 
trious in promoting agriculture and the manufactures; 
it would likewiſe tend greatly to give a taſte for farm- 
ing, were our governors and officers of State, to ſet 
an example, as the Chinefe Sovereign does—whoſe 
pattern makes the plough the moſt honorable pro- 
feſſion. | 

Every wiſe government has encouraged mechanics, 
laborers and new ſettlers, to emigrate into it: it 
is particularly the intereſt of a young country like 
America, ſo to do. Whether the policy which this 
Commonwealth, ſince it has been an independent 
State, and when it was a Province of Great- Britain, has 
adopted, of diſcouraging the importation of ſervants 
into it, 1s wiſe or not, I ſhall not take upon me to 
ſay ; but thus much may be ventured to be advanced, 
that Pennſylvania, which was ſettled a long time after 
the Maſſachuſetts, has increaſed in agriculture and in 
numbers, which are the moſt durable riches, in a much 

| greater 


© 


greater ratio, than we have; and this is conceived to 
ariſe from the great encouragement given to ſettlers 
from every country. Since the late . ſne has 
received above 20,000 good ſubjects from Germany, 
Ireland and Scotland, and this State poſſibly not 100. 
The Pennſylvania laws very wiſely excuſe for a num- 
ber of years (and it would ſurely be ſound poli- 
cy in this State to eſtabliſh a fimilar exemp- 
tion) all new ſettlers from public contributions ; 
thus giving them time to get ſo fixed, as from their 
labor in clearing and cultivating the ground, to be 
able to pay taxes without feeling them. The farmer 
in that State, can much better afford to pay aſſeſſ- 
ments, and can carry his produce much cheaper to 
market, than thoſe in this State can, from the ſingle 
eircumſtance, of his being able to hire foreigners, who 
have emigrated to that State, at a quarter part of what 
we can hire equal help in this, and were we to adopt 
ſimilar meaſures doubtleſs ſimilar effects would be pro- 
duced, and thus the weighty and numerous com- 
plaints of inability to diſcharge public and neceſſary 
calls for money, would be removed, and the greateſt 
ſecurity and riches inſured to the Commonwealth, by 
an increaſe of uſeful, honeſt, laborious citizens. It 
was aſtoniſhing to ſee, ſome years ago, a motion tend- 
ing to ſo happy a conſequence, rejected in the lower 
houſe, the wretched narrow policy that governed the 
deciſion of that queſtion, if perſiſted in, will keep the 
Commonwealth in conſtant poverty, and muſt event- 
ually force them to be ſlaves, or rebels. On ſober re- 
flection, it cannot be a matter of doubt with any mem- 
ber of the Legiſlature, whether, it is moſt for the in- 
tereſt of the people to pay five, or ten guineas for 
three years help; or ſixty or ſeventy dollars for one 
year, and thus widely different is the farmer's help in 
| Pennſylvania 


of 


Pennſylvania, from that of Maſſachuſetts, Hence it 
comes to paſs, that that State is able to maintain her 
public payrnents and credit. Every one therefore, 
muſt declare an earneft and unceaſing deſire, that our 
Legiſlature may repeal all laws reſtricting the emigra- 
tion of foreigners into the Commonwealth, and make 
a new one, excuſing for a certain number of years, all 
induſtrious laborers and ſervants, or artiſts and me- 
chanics, who may come and ſettle amongſt us, from 
paying any kind of tax whatever, 

Further, as an encouragement to the owners of ſhips, 
it is propoſed, that every one who may bring any 
ſuch perſons into the State, ſhall have, for each one 
ſo brought in, two tons of the veſſel's burthen excuſed 
from the tonnage duty, laid by a late act of the general 
aſſembly. 

Domeſtic ſervants and laborers are ſo much want- 
ed, that almoſt any number of ſuch would meet with 
ready employment; and if the reſtriftions were taken 
off, and the propoſed encouragement allowed, many 
loads of ſuch paſſengers, would doubtleſs come here 
inſtead of going to thoſe parts, where the climate is 
more unhealthy, and the purchaſers of indentures few- 
er. And as ſo great a ſaving in point of intereſt, 
would be made with reſpect to the farmer and every 
houſekeeper, by their being able to hire a good la- 
borer for three years, at the ſame rate they are obliged 
to hire a lazy impudent one, for one year, it is not 
doubted, but that a general voice will be heard, in fa- 
vor of the propoſal made; and that the Legiſlative 
body will ſoon open that door, which might give ſo 
much relief to the people. 


CHAP, 
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Eftimate of the Continental debt, and expences of the 
federal government : Maſſachuſetts' proportion of 
theſe : The private debt of the Commonwealth, and 
the annual amount of the civil lift ; .our conſequent 
burthens from them. The eſtabliſhed revenue of the 
State computed. 


T will ſcarcely appear credible, eſpecially to thoſe 
I who are diſpoſed to complain, that the foreign and 
domeſtic debt of the Union, 4s leſs than a thirty-third 
part of the principal of the Britiſh, or five-ſevenths of 
the produce of her yearly revenue ; and at the ſame 
time, the numbers in the thirteen States are equal to 
about one-fourth of thoſe in England, Scotland, an 
Ircland...... - 

To exhibit in the moſt ſtriking colors the trifling 
amount of our public debt, when compared even with 
private mens fortunes in Europe, it may be remarked, 
that the intereſt of the Continental debt, and the ex- 
pences of maintaining the federal government, do not 
exceed 20. per cent. the, yearly. income of one noble- 
man's“ eſtate in France. The annual intereſt of the 
conſolidated. debt of this State, and the expence of 
ſupporting her government, 1s. but between 15 and 16 
per cent. and deducting the preſent eſtabliſhed reve- 
nue, would be but about g per cent. of the rents, &c. 
of ſaid individual. And whether it is matter of great- 
er ſorrow, that one man ſnould poſſeſs ſuch boundleſs 

| righes, 


»The Duke de Orleans, whoſe yearly income, ſince the 
late death of his father, is ſaid to amount to 450900l. 
ſterling. 
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riches, than it is of joy, that the Continental and State 
debts are ſo ſmall as they are, or not, ſhall not here be 
determined. This, however, is certain, it muſt be 
marter of great ſpeculation amongſt the crowned 
heads, the nabobs, and the great villains of the Eaſt, 

to find that three millions of people, healthy, opulent, 

and poſſeſſing more information than poſſibly the fame 
numbers do in any other part of the world—are quar- 
relling, grumbling, and rebelling againſt the govern- 
ment for attempting to pay their proportion of the 
{mall ſums mentioned, which alſo comprehend in them, 
the price of the bleflings, which proceed from peace, 
freedom, and independence. 

The Continental debt, allowing 100,000 dollars 
depreciation on the principal ſum in Loan-Office 
Certificates, borrowed betwixt the 7th September, 
1777, and iſt March, 1778, amounted to /. 3, 201, 846: 
6:0, 54-90th ſterling, as by the following ſtatement, 
made by Congreſs in reſolve bearing date the 27th 


September, 1785. 
FOREIGN DEBT. 


100009200 Ivres loaned in Holland and guaranteed by France. 


24000000 do public French loan Dollars 
000000 li 6 livres for one crown - 
340 vers at 6 6296296 4 
174000 dollars Spaniſh loan, 174009 
5000000 florins firlt Dutch loan | 
2000000 do. ſecond Dutch loan at 4 per cent. 2800000 


7000000 florins, at 50 ſtivers per dollar, is 
$46810 livres to the Farmers General of France [ 186816 3 
at 6 livres for one crown, is 5 N 


One year's intereſt on foreign debt is 440252 


zöths dollars, not quite 44 per cent on. 9427113 12 


G DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC DEBT. 


Domeftic Debt. Foreign Debt. 


J Dollars ; Dollars 
Liquidated 10517380 yy 9427113 + 
Loan office debt—ifſued to the) 3778900 


- 1ft. September 1777 equal to 
ſpecie 
Iſſued between iſt. September 
1777, and iſt. March 1778 
which is ſubject to liquida- 
tion by the ſcale, but the 
intereſt is payable on the 
nominal ſum 3459200 
Specie value of uncancelled 
loan office certificates iſſued 
after 1ſt. March 1778 5146333 9 
Eſtimated amount of certifi- | 
cates iſſued and to be iſſued 
to the lines of Maryland, 
Virginia, N. Carolina, S. 
Carolina and Georgia 4123724 


x 


- 27025537 88 


The whole debt of the Union is C10935795:1:4 35 
lawful money, or dollars 36452050 35 


whereas the public debt of Great-Britain, by the 
laſt eſtimates, amounts to the immenſe ſum of two hun- 
dred and ſeventy-twe millions of pounds ſterling, or 
1208888888 8-9 dollars. A ſum which, enormous 
as it appears, is the very circumſtance that unites, and 
will for ever maintain her on an equality with her 
enemies. The late war enriched her 132 millions of 
pounds, by increaling her national debt 'in that ſum. 
Individuals hold it, and theſe form a band of the moſt 
faithful friends England has ; for the whole power and 
ſtrength, that ſuch property neceſſarily gives them, is 


ever 


N 


ever ready to be contributed for the public ſervice“. 

Much reaſon have theſe States to rejoice in their 
late ſeparation from Great-Britain : for as numbers 
give the firſt idea of equal taxation, it is not doubted 
her intentions were, to ſaddle America finally with 
ſuch a proportion of that monſtrous debt, as three 
millions of people bear to eleven and a half, which 
would have been upwards of ſeventy millions of pounds 
ſterling ; and as moſt of the creditors reſide in Eng- 
land, the intereſt of that would have been drawn from 
the colonies. and expended in Europe, in ſupporting 
men hired for the purpoſe of dragooing us into a pay- 
ment of it. Happy country! To eſcape an impending 
evil is juſtly eſteemed fortunate : but to have the 
pointed hghtning turned from your devoted heads, 
and hurled with redoubled fury on thoſe of your ene- 
mies; nd beſides, to obtain new and unequalled bleſ- 
ſings ald advantages, is a lot peculiar to you, ye high- 
ly favored and heaven- protected Americans 

The annual intereſt of the foreign and domeſtic debt 


of the United States, as reported to Congreſs is 
G 2 2103771 


* Inftances of this are conſtantly exhibited when ever a war, or 
other caſualty demands a ſpeedy ſupply of caſh. The moment it 
is known that a loan is about to be made, millions are tendered, 


where only thouſands are wanted; and this in the main is cauſed . 


by that ſtrict regard which has ever been paid to preſerving the 
public faith and credit, .in diſcharging the intereſt the very mo- 
ment it became due. Money being the finews of war and the arm 
of defence, a nation, poſſeſſing ſuch confidence, may do any thing, 
except diſanolling the decrees cf the Deity. A paragraph in a 
late news-paper, furniſhed the following calculations on the bulk 
and weight of the Britiſh debt, viz, that were it to be laid down 
in guineas in a line, it would extend upwards of 4300 miles, in 
length ; were it to be paid in ſhillings, it would extend three 
times and an half — the globe g and if paid in ſolid ſilver, 
would require 60409 horſes to draw it, at the rate of 1500 weight 
to each horſe. 


- 


18 3 


2103771. 68-goths dollars, to which add the current 
expences of the year, as eſtimated for 1785 ; ſay, 


For the civil department ua 
Military department 187224 TY 
Purchaſe of Indian rights of ſoil 

and the incidental expences 5000 


Contingences, the expences un- 
der which head, are on the 1ſt 
January annually to be tranſ- 
mitted by the Board of Trea- | 
ſury to the Legiſlature of each 
State goo00 == 


> 404555 38 


—— 


In all — 2508327 439 dollars 
which ſum includes in it, the whole yearly demands 
of the union againſt the States. 


Maſſachuſetts pays of the federal contributions, 
agreeably to the rule now followed, 4488 54 in ooo 
near to 6: 41-6oths, which makes her proportion of the 


above ſum 361348 dollars, or a little more than 
L.103000 lawful money, which, if divided . the 
rateable polls in the Commonwealth, who are ſuppo- 
ſed to be 96000, would leave for each not quite three- 
fourths of one penny a day, or but a fraction more than 
one copper. And will any one ſay ſuch an aſſeſsment 
might not eaſily be paid by the pooreſt amongſt us, not 
even exculing the beggar, whoſe importunities with the 
credulous and humane, yield him daily ſybliſtenge and 
ſome ſpare pence ? But when it is- conſidered that the 
eſtates pay twice as much as the polls, or rather that 
the polls pay one third, and the eſtates two thirds, the 
burchen would become ſtill lighter, and each poll 


would have to pay but about one penny half- penny a 


week. And if it is further conſidered, the part which 
this State will draw of the Continental impoſt, when 
it ſhall operate, and which, as has been reckoned by 


Congreſs, would yield 915956 dollars a year, another 
deduction 


T1 


deduction will ariſe in favor of each poll of upwards 
of ſeven farthings a week, which would more than 
diſcharge the capitation tax, or lower as much, that 
on the eſtates. Maſſachuſetts proportion of the pro- 
duce of the impoſt, allowing it to nett no more than 
as ſtated below, would be 132298 36-goths dollars. 


Dollars Dollars 
p per cent ad valorem on 35000001. ſterl. or 15555554 18777778 
vs per gallon on 2000000 gallons of rum & other ſpirits 66666 83 


+3 per gallon on 100000 gallons of Madeira wine 13333 78 
o per gallon on 600000 gallons of other wine 40000 
& per Ib. on 300000lb. bohea tea 20900 
34 per lb. on 25000lb. other teas | 6566 
Is per Cwt. on 75000 Cwt. ſugar (including loaf) 46666 
7s per Ib. on 200000 lb. coffee and cocoa 2222 
ve per gallon on 2000000 gallons molaſſes 22223 
— . — — 
| ; 995550 
Deduct for collecting about 8 per cent 79594 
Nett revenue upon this eſtimate 915916 


The Conſolidated debt of the Commonwealth, unprovided for 
by actual tax levied, amounted on the 2d of June laſt, to C. 1394 
808 14/10 as under, 

By conſolidated notes, payable in 1785 4. 107595 17 114 


Do in 1786 345418 19 82 
Do in 1787 358551 15 84 
Do in 1788 345418 19 82 
Do in 1789 237823 1 9 


£-1394808 14 10 

Excluſive of C. 10114 4/4 balance unprovided for by taxes levied 
on what is called army notes. This ſum ſhall not be reckoned as a 
debt to be provided for, or as due by government, as it is pre- 
ſumed the produce of the ſale of eaſtern lands already exceeds it. 
The annual intereſt on which 

ſum now eertified to the dif- 

ferent creditors by what is 

termed conſolidated notes un- 

der the Treaſurer's hand, at 


6 per cont. is £33688 10 6 
To 
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To comprehend at one view, the whole that is re- | 
quired to maintain the government and pay the inter 

eſt of the State debt, there is to be added to the in- 

tereſt, the civil lift as reported to the Legiſlature in 


June laſt. 
| Intereſt C. 83688 10 6 ] 
Delegates to Congreſs, ſuppo- J 
ſing 4 conſtantly there L. 1971 
Governor's ſalary 1100 
Jadges of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, 5 in number 1770 
Secretary and his office, 4clerks 688 4 
Treaſurer and his office, 6 clerks 1006 16 
Commiſſary-General and clerk 243 18 
Grants to Proteſſors of Harvard 
Univerſity 500 
Clerks to Senate and Houſe 240 
Meſſenger to Governor and 
Council and to General Court 220 17 
Garriſon of the Caſtle 2090 
Pay of the General Court 10203 8 
Amount for printing 609 
Committee for methodizing ac- | 
counts and a clerk 469 10 
Amount of wood, candles, ſta- 4 
tionary, &c. for one year 120 4 
For committee ſelling eaſtern | 0 
lands, laying out, furveying, 
Kc. for one year 924 10 
.Amount of Civil Lift for 1785 22138 3 
| — gat 
Total for intereſt of debt and ls | Are 0 
ſupport of Government Tree e 5 
Io diſcharge part of which, there are certain eſtab- F : 
liſhed revenues, and which for the year preceding the by & 
1it June laſt, yielded as follows, viz. his 0 
| x | Nett rem: 
; who 
who! 
comp 
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Nett produce of the impoſt and exciſe duties, includ- 
ing in this denomination, the duty on advertiſe- 
ments, the duty on writs, &c. and on the admiſ- 
fion of attornies and barrifters, and every other 
impoſt which is collected, or reported, by the 
Impoſt and Exciſe Maſters 4.50237 11 6x 

Produce of the public vendue tax 395 

There was paid into the Treaſury J. 1271 16 4 by 
the different naval-oſſicers in the Commonwealth, 
which included in it ſuch part of their collection; 
as belonged to the State, ariſing from ſhips” 
regiſters, light-houſe money, Y of the naval- 
officer of Bollon's fees“, 7/8 per ton duty on fo- 
reign ſhipping, duty on rough materials exported 
in foreign bottoms, &c. But which ſhall not be 
reckoaed as any ſaving, ũace the expence of main- 
taining the light-houſes, and the keepers of thoſe 
houſes, nearly, if not wholly, abſorb the revenue 
mentioned ; but which ought to be made profit- 
able to the public. Wanted, after deduRing 
theſe eſtabliſhed revenues, to make good the ne- 
ceſlary calls on goverament, which mult be levi- 
ed on the polls and eftates, until ſome better mode 
or new ſuhjects of taxation ſhall be deviſed and 
adopted, or until more money all be raijed from the 
impoſt and exciſe duties, by a ftridter mode of collec- 
tion, WHICH MAY BE JUSTLY SUPPOSED 


WOULD BE EQUAL TO 55194 52 


. 105 826 13 6 


To advert to what has juſt been mentioned with re- 
gard to the Continental contributions, let this C. 55 194 
9/5 1-2 be aſſeſſed on the polls in the Commonwealth, 

and 


* Here let it be obſerved, that the ſum paid into the Treaſury 
by the naval-officer for the port of Boſton for one year's 7; fees of 
his office, amounted only to C. 210 13 1; ſo that the +; which 
remained as the reward of bis ſervices, and that of an aſſiſtant, 
who was alſo to be paid out of it, was but £,150 9 5—a ſum 
wholly inadequate to ſuch purpoſes—a ſum much too little when 
compared with falaries of other officers in government, whoſe du- 


ties are not more arduous than his—a ſom derogatory to the dig- 


nity and generoſity of che Commenwealth, 


; , 
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and it would leave four coppers, or about 2d 1-2 law- 
ful money a week for each head to pay, and which 
would exonorate the State in an honorable payment 
of the intereſt of the debt, the ſalaries of officers, and 
diſburſements neceffary to ſupport government. Or, 
if each poll was to make a reſerve of the money paid 
for one glaſs of wine, or two glaſſes of rum or brandy 
in a week, he would find wherewith to diſcharge all 
that he owes government, unleſs the principal ſhould be 
called for. Or if he was to give to the public one 
fortieth“ of his time, or two and a half per cent. on the 
value or preduce of his labor, that would be found 
ſufficient to diſcharge his proportion of the intereſt of 
the federal and State debt, and of ſupporting both go- 
vernments. 


In this view of the ſubject (and the moſt diſaffected 
cannot prove that a true repeſentation of our burthens 
has not been given) 1s it poſſible that there ſhould be 
any among us who are unwilling to ſubmit to fo light 
a tax? Can there be one ſo inſenſible of the benefits 

he 


It is generally eſtimated that 400000 perſons inhabit this 
Commonwealth, whoſe yearly expence in a mean proportion be- 
tween the rich and the poor, is ſappoſed to be 77 doliars, or in all 
30800000 dollars. Now, Maſſachuſetts proportion of the Conti- 
nental burthens, for ſupporting her own government, and paying 
the intereſt of her private debt, as before ſtated, was made to 
amount to 714103 55 dollars annually, which is $5896 44 dollars 
leſs than 24 per cent. on the expences of living, which is reckoned 
to be the produce of the labor in the State, as Zzth part of it will 
yield 770000 dollars. Sir William Petty reckoned the average 
produce of labor ia England to be 7l..per ann. but were he to make 
the ſame eſtimate in this day, he would at leaſt multiply it three 
and half times that ſum, fince the increaſe of filver and gold, and 
conſequently the increaſe of the price-of the neceſſaries of life and 
of labor ſinee his day, bears that proportion: but as living is much 
cheaper in Maſſachuſetts than in England, it is believed not tv be 
far from the truth, the ſtating the average price of each perſon's 
living, or amount of his labor, at 231. 2/. lawful money. 
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he has received by the late revolution, as to think this 
too great a price to be paid for his freedom and inde- 
pendence ? certainly ſuch an one is not be found. 
Why then ſuch complaints? whence ſuch diſquietudes 
as are apparent, under ſuch hopeful circumſtances and 
indulgent, governments? There is no ſource from 
wle ace they can ſpring, but a love of eaſe, idleneſs, 
luxury, and diſſipation, unknown ta a virtuous repub- 
lie, and perfectly unſuitable thereto, —or the lenity of 
our laws, which, having ſuffered ſeveral yeats taxes to 
run in arrear, and the public exigences calling for a 
collection of them, have made the indolerit, turbulent 
and avaricious, to cry out, that the burthens of the 

ople are intolerable. Let not ſuch deceive them- 
ſelves: If they perſevere in their preſent courſe of con- 
duct, perhaps a change in things may be brought a- 
bout; but as one cannot be effected for the better, 
the alternative muſt, of conſequence, be for the worſe. 
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New funds of revenue propoſed, little burthen/ome to the 
people, and amply ſufficient to diſcharge in @ few years, 
the principal and intereſt of the Continental and State 
debt. 


HEN we caſt an eye over the European nations; 
conſider the immenſe load of taxes under which 
their inhabitants exiſt, and moſt of them without any 


manifeſt uneaſineſs or diſcontent, altho' the greateſt part 


of the produce of thoſe taxes, are applied to the moſt 
oppreſſive purpoſes—and compare the ſame with the 


ſmall burthens which we feel, and which were men- 


tioned in the laſt chapter, it is preſumed, we ſhall be 
aſhamed, and: conſider ourſelves as baſely ungrateful, 
in reſiſting a government, ſo mild as ours is; and in 
refuſing to pay requiſitions, ſo trifling as the demands 
made upon us are. | 

It is fatd that a Dutchman cannot eat a herring, 
without paying upwards of twenty different duties or 
taxes upon it; and ſo it is with the beer of England 
which is exciſed three pence, in four pence of its va- 
lue. We know that in Great-Britain, every thing is 
taxed, but faculty and perſonal eſtate. Theſe alone, 
were left to the impartial rax-maſters of Maſſachuſetts, 
and to her neareſt ſiſter States of New-England—a 
mode of taxation more unequal and tyrannical, than 
any known in Europe. In France the moſt com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, are exceſſively dutied—e. g. 
ſalt, which is made upon her own ſhores, pays a duty 
called the gabels, of 43 livres“, upwards of ſeven 

crowns 


* See Mr. Nechar's treatiſe on the adminiſtration of the finan- 
tes of France, vol. 1. page 232. 
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crowns per Cwt.—(ſcarcely two buſhels) which muſt 
be a grievance and hardſhip, as the rich and poor are 
equally liable to pay, and are equally in want of this 
abſolutely neceſſary article; beſides, it may be bought 
in all their ports for a livre per buſhel.— Some pro- 
vinces pay the little gabel of 25 livres, others the great 
gabel of 62 livres, ſo that they average the price 
mentioned; and ſuch as are excuſed from paying 
any of the gabels, are yet dutied in other reſpects, ſo 
as to put them on a level with their neighbors. 
But without enumerating any more of the heavy 
burthens of other countries, which the people appear 
ſo happy under, it ſhall only be called to mind, the 
ſmall ones under which we labor. And ſince the pre- 
ſent mode of levying taxes is diſſatisfactory to many, 
indulgence is requeſted to offer another and propoſe 
new ſubjects of taxation, which it is preſumed will be 
more fuitable and leſs complained of, than the preſent; 
at the ſame time obſerving, that what is called a dry 
tax, operates principally very unequally, and with re- 
ſpect to all, injyriouſly. | 
Some writer mentions, it is forgot who, that no- 
thing ought to be taxed, but what can be ſeen, felt, or 
underitood—or in other words nothing ought to be 
-taxed, but what is ſufficient, in itſelf, to ꝓay the tax 
laid upon it. What is faculty ? what is perſonal 
eſtate ? what is income by trade, or-handicraft, or pro- 
ſeſſion ?—can faculty, or the uncertain profits ſup- 
-poſed to be, or that might be: gained by any buſineſs, 
be carried to the market place, and ſold to pay the tax ? 
no is it not then the greateſt abſurdity, to ſuppoſe 
that genius or induſtry, can be ſold by a collector, to 
ſatisfy his demand, when, very probably, the perſon 
- who Was taxed for theſe is dead, has failed or removed ? 
and, if it is not ſuppoſed 4 ſuch can be done, how, 
>. 2 in 
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in the caſe of theſe events, and they are not only pof- 


ſible, but happen daily, can the public taxes become 
at ?—can perſonal eſtate, which is in negotiable notes, 
in bonds, or book debts, and which perhaps was tranſ- 
ferred the day after the tax was levied, be made an- 
ſwerable for the tax, when it has become another per- 
ſon's property, and is | 4d, removed into . another 
State ? farther, can a farmer's ſtock, which is all per- 
ſonal, periſhable, and may be transferred, be anſwer- 
able for a tax, when that part of it which is live ſtock, 
may die or be fold, and that parc of it which is on the 
ground, or in barns, be deſtroyed by fire or drought ? 
houſes and land may with propriety be taxed :—they 
cannot be removed.—A yard of cloth or a gallon of 
rum, or wine, may be ſubject to a duty or tax, receĩv- 
able out of the commodities on being landed : but 
can there be a juſt reaſon for, or the leaſt propriety in, 
taxing a man for his faculty, when, by exerciſing it, he 
may have become à great loſer ? this certainly muſt 
be oppreſling the unfortunate, but fo it is. It is the lot 
of human nature to err: but.it is the obſtinate and 
bad, or fooliſh alone, who perſevere in that which is 
wrong, after being convinced, that they have been in 
it. Should not ſuch laws as require, or countenance 
ſuch an inconſiſtent and cruel mode of taxing, be im- 
' mediately repealed, and the a/e/e/s and luxurious arti- 
cles of conſumption made to ſupply the deficiency, 
- which ſuch an alteration may cauſe ? | 

In mentioning ſuch articles as may be tho't uſeleſs 
and luxurious, probably ſome may be enumerated 
which are now dutied, in conſequence of their being 
of that deſcription ; but there are few which, in a ge- 
neral opinon, are dutied high enough. 

Articles which maintain the luxury of the preſent 


day, are judged to be | 
* All 
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All kinds of wheel carriages, particularly thoſe of 


four wheels ; 

Wines of different ſorts, particularly Madeira, cla- 
ret, champaign and Burgundy ; 

Brandies, liquors and aromatic waters; 

Silk and ſatin cloths, ſilk hoſe, and filk ſhoes ; 

Superfine broad cloths ; 

Silver plate and plated ware ; 

Foreign preſerved fruits ; 

Engliſh made porter ; 

Foreign millinery ; : 

Gauzes, crapes, muſlins and feathers ; 

Jewellery ; 

Foreign made cheeſe ; 

Foreign made houſehold furniture ; 

Weſt India Rum ; 

Green Teas. 

On theſe ſeverally, the following Impoft and Ex- 
ciſe duties might not improperly be laid : 

On every carriage or harneſs imported, an impoſt of 
zo per cent. on their value. | | 

On every four-wheeled carriage, an exciſe of 20], 

On every two-wheeled carriage, firſt coſt 3ol. and 
upwards, gl... 

On all inferior carriages, value from 151. to 3ol. 
20/. per annum, and no exciſe on any under 151. as 
ſuch muſt be matters of conveniency and not luxury. 

The beſt ſort of wines being drank only by the rich 
and luxurious, ought to bear a heavy duty, becauſe 
ſuch perſons in all inſtances ſhould pay for their en- 


joyments; not, that any one ought to be checked in 


eating 


+ It could even be wiſhed to ſes the beſt fort of two-wheeled 
chaiſes exciſed 51. as there is no ſpecies of carriage that is ſo ex- 
travagant, or on which there is, according to real value, ſo much 


money expended as there is on them, 
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rating and drinking what he can afford; but becaufe 

it is ſetting an example which others, not ſo able, will 
be apt to follow“. Beſides, theſe are articles, for 
which our money is ſent abroad; and indeed to copy 
the excellent polioy of that wife and prudent people 
the Hollanders) every thing that periſhes with the 
uſing ; or, is annihilated in a ſenſe, in the thort ſpace 
of a ſingle day, eſpecially if it be of foreign produce, 
ought to be taxed in a high degree. 2 1 

An impoſt duty ſhould be laid on every gallon of 
Madeira wine, of 6/. ; : | 

On every bottle:of olaret, Burgundy, Champaign, 
and other foreign wines in bottles, 7. 

On all other wines 1/. per gallon. 

On every bottte of Engliſhimade porter, 'x/. 

On every gallon of ditto in cafk, '2/. 

On every pound weight of green tea'6/. which add- 
ed to the (coſt at this day, would iftrand lin but half of 
what it uſed to coſt in thoſe days when we were de- 
pendant on Britain. | | | 

On every gallon of brandy, of the common ſort, 1/6 
On every gallon of ditto, of the beſt:fofr, 2/6. Indeed 
it would be no more than good ipolicy abſolutely to 
prohibit its importation; ſince we find out on ma- 
nufacture of rum daily decreaſing in conſrquence of 
the general uſe of brandies; und we find France, 
Spain, and every other wife nation, reſtricting the uſe 
of many articles, which may in any way or meafure 
8 | | diſcourage 


» -Hvlland and Zealand do not tax actording to what men gain, 
but in extraordinary caſes, but according to what men ſpend ; arid 
moſt of all, according to what they ſpend needneſsly, and without 

oſpect of return. .* Sir William Petty's Political Arith. ch. 11. 
| + Holland and Zealand tax meats and drinks moſt heavily of 
all; and reſtrain the exceſſive expence of thoſe things, which 
twenry- our hours doth (as to the uſe of man) wholly annidifate, 
and they are more favorable to commodities of longer duration. Fb. 
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diſcourage their own manufactures or commerce. In- 
deed it may not be amiſs here to obſerve, that no Bri- 
tiſh or American-made rum, can be entered in France, 

On every galion of Weſt-India rum, . per gallon. 

On every bottle of liquors and aromatic waters, 
holding not more than one pint, 1/. per bottle ; and 
on either in caik, 6/. per gallon. 

On every pound weight of | warts fruit, 2/. 

On every pound weight of foreign-made cheeſe, If. 

As the two laſt enumerated aiticles are to be found: 
in great abundance and perfection in the State, a pro- 
hibition with reſpect to them, might be very proper. 

On every vard of ſilk or ſatin cloth, that colt 3/6. 
ſterling a yard or under, / and on every yard that 
colt above 3/6. ſterling a yard, «/. 

On every pair of ſilk hoſe and ſilk ſhoes, 6/. 

On every yard of broadcloth that coſt of. ſterling 
a yard and upwards, 67. The importation of all 
broadcloth. that coſts. iefs than 10ſ/. ſhould be prohibit» 
ed, in order to encourage the coarſe woolen cloth ma- 
nufactory at home. 

On every ounce of ſilver plate 6/. and an exciſe on 
every ounce of ſilver wrought into plate within the 
State, of 3/. excluſive of an yearly tax as a compenſa- 
tion to.the public for their preventing much. bullion 
from coming into circulation. 

Onevery ounce of ſilver- plated ware, an impoſt of 3. 
On all millinery, crapes, gauzes, muſlins, feathers, and 
jewellery, an impoſt of 50 per cent. on their value. 

In Great-Britain all cloth made of ſilk, and all ſilk 
hoſe and laces of foreign manufacture, are prohibited 
being imported; and France, on the other hand, has 
reſtrictive laws againſt foreign manufactures, e. g. a 
ſaddle, or any thing ready made, cannot be imported 
into that kingdom. If we were to adopt che 5 

cia 
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eial regulations of the trading nations in Europe, it 

would be much to our benefit. 

The mechanics in the State are greatly diſcouraged 

in many inſtances, by our ſuffering articles to be im- 

rted ready made, and none more fo than the ca- 

— makers. To depend on foreigners for a chair, 

or a table, when there are ſo many tradeſmen amongſt. 
ourſelves, who are exquiſitely nice, and elegant 

in their work, muſt be extreme folly, and what ought 

not to be countenanced by authority. Indeed it would 

be highly proper to prohibit the importation of maho- 

gany. From the beſt walnut, maple and birch woods, 

with which the Commonwealth abounds, very neat 

furniture could be made, and might equal any made 

of mahogany. France wiſely uſes no wood, but what 
is raiſed within herſelf. England at firſt judiciouſly 
encouraged the uſe of mahogany, in order to promote 
the ſale of an article which might be ſupplied by her 
new ſettlers on the Bay of Honduras, and thus to in- 
duce them to remain there (which purpoſe ſhe has fre- 
quently attempted to effect, but in vain) beſides, it is 
natural to the Jamaica ſoil, and to the other Britiſh 
plantations on the Bahama iſlands. At any rate, if 
any ready-made furniture is ſtill allowed to be im- 


ported, a duty of double its colt ought to be laid upon 
It 


There are hair powder, pomatum, perfumes, paper 
hangings, and many more articles, that ſhall not here 
be enumerated, which maintain extravagance, and even 
if neceſſary, might be furniſhed amongſt ourſelves ; 
ſach ought to be heavily dutied. All that have been 
mentioned, adminiſter to luxury—to a degeneracy of 
manners—to an effeminacy of conſtitution—and final- 
ly, to the great detriment” and poverty of the repub- 
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From theſe, as has been hinted before, an addi- 
tion to the public revenue, might be derived, by a 
duty or tax on licences to be given to ſhop-keepers, 
and others mentioned ; and a certain ſum to be 
paid for every domeſtic ſcrvant, except one, which 
any perſon may hire or keep in his houſe, which 
would be found little burthenſome to the people, as 
they would fall on ſuch as can beſt afford to pay, 
and would operate, as a voluntary tax. 
An additional duty of 35 per cent. on all beef, 
butter, pork, candles and ſoap imported, would be 
very proper. The preſent duty of 15 per cent, on 
beef, pork and butter, has not the deſired effect of 
ſtoping the importation of them. Perhaps they are 
run in ſome inſtances ; and it muſt be the height of 
impolicy, to allow ſuch articles to be imported on 
any terms, fance they form a kind of ſtaple produce 
in this State. as 
From the fale of unappropriated lands a certain 
ſum might annually be lodged in the public Trea- 
ſury. If a committee, or other body empowered 
to diſpoſe of them at private ſale, ſhould not ſucceed, 
the ſum fixed upon to ariſe from fuch ſource, could 
be raiſed, by having them fold at public vendue. 
And here let a general opinion be mentioned, which 
from obſervation has been formed, that the price of 
the government lands, lying in the eaſtern parts 
of the Commonwealth, has hitherto been kept up 
too high; and that it would be better, were the 
State to lower the price, or were they to be fold by 
auction, nay it is an indiſputable truth, that the 
public would be gainers in the end, were the lands 
to be given away to ſuch as might come from diſ- 
tant countries and ſettle on them, It is the purſuit 
ef real riches, to endeavour to gain new members 
i the Commonwealth, 3 
The 
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The Chineſe and Ruſſiin trades, taking little. elſe 
from us than ſpecie, are therefore unprofitable; 
They leave a balance, much againſt the State : and 
where'this is the caſe; the public ought ever to re- 
ceive fomething, to compenſate the laſs ; which 
mnt belt be done, by laying. an additional duty 
of 11x pence per pound on ..bohea-tea, and on green- 
tea a ſhilling, China and other wares, an impoſt of 
20 per cent. mote than hat it now.is. And on all 
iron, duck and hemp, on their being imported, 
10 per cent. on their value, which could not be {aid 
with propriety to be diſtreſſing the fiſhery, as with- 
out raifing the price of either of the articles mens 
tioned, from what they have borne the laſt two 
or three years, ſuch duties or impoſts might. be 
paid, and leave a handſome proſit beſides; good 
policy would juſtify ſuch a ſtep, as the proceeds might 

e applied in bounties on raiſing hemp and manu- 
facturing duck within the Commonwealth. | 


In South-Carolina there is an alien duty of 2 per 
cent. which ifit were 5, would be very proper and 
neceſſary. An alien duty formed part of the re- 
venue of Athens.“ The large proportion of per- 
ſonal eſtate, which there is in Europe, has forted 
many, from a- deſire of receiving more than 3 per 
cent. uſance for their money, (that being nearly 
the general average of intereſt in Great-Britaiy, 
Holland and France) to adventure it in che Ameri- 
can trade: who not chuſing to riſque much in the 
hands of the ſubjects of theſe States, ſend out their 
own factors or agents, and thereby injure the citi- 

* The aliens paid an annual tribute of twelve drachmas ſor 
every 'mang and ſix for every' woman. Xenophon's diſcourſe upon . 
improving the revenue of Athens. This privilege (naturalization) 
was given to ſuch only, as had deſerved it by ſome extraordina 4 
ſervice to the State, Demoſt : oxatic contra Næaeram. 
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gon by depriving him of his livelihood, or of the, 
means of maintaining himſelf and family, which is, 
doubly hard, fince he may have riſqued his life and 
all in the late revolption, and as his property at 
this moment is ſacredly mortgaged for the diſ- 
charge of the debt contracted during the late war. 
Beſides, thete perſons improving the advantage f 
their caſh, buy at public ſales in Europe, many of 
thoſe articles, which are fold ſo low in our capital, 
and thus our countrymen are deprived of the bene- 
fit formerly received from their bee by bein 
under ſold by ſuch factors. It may be ſaid, an 
8 juſtly, that more are beneſited than injured 

y ſuch fales. Allowing that to be the fact, we ought 
to conſider into whoſe hands the trade of the Com- 
monwealth is falling, and whether it is beſt to be 
wholly ſupported in our commerce by men detach- 
ed from us by local affections, who, generally, are 
not well-withers to the good of theſe States. But 
that conſideration aſide, may it not properly be. 
queried, whether a 5 five per cent. or a larger duty 
might not be laid, on all merchandize imported and 
{old by aliens; and thus a conſiderable revenue be 
ſecured to the State. 

Another, which might be very properly laid, and 
would make {ome conſiderable addition to the pub- 
lic revenue, is, a duty on flax, wool, and other raw- 
materials exported, The good effects of a prohibi- 
tion reſpecting the exporting of wool from Great- 
Britain, has been felt there, as has been inſtanced 
before, and the ſame benefits would doubtleſs in 
time be produced from a like prohibition here. 
Flax, being nearly as uſeful an article as wool, 
— ever to receive tho ſame attention of the Le- 
gillature. Timber and plank, &c. exported in the 
raugh in foreign bottoms, might be made to yield 

| {ome 
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ſome revenue to government. That wiſe Empreſs, 
Catharine of Ruſha, receives an immenſe ſum by a 
duty on hemp exported in ſhips belonging to other 
Nations. | NES 
It has already been mentioned, as the practice of 
the Dutch, to lay heavy duties on all extra meats and 
drinks. In imitation of that prudent ceconomical 
nation, it is to be wiſhed, that ſuch articles might 
be dutied, not only for the ſake of revenue, but allo 
ts check the extravagance exhibited in eating and 
drinking. Duties on ſuch articles might be made 
to operate as a ſumptuary law, which, at this time, 
and in this country, is doubly necellary. | 
From one penny per pound duty, exciſed on all 
leather tanned within the Commonwealth, a hand- 
ſome revenue might be collected, which would be a 
tax as eaſily obtained, and in as agreeable a manner, 
as any friend to the State could with. This might 
be received at the tann-pitts, as all impoſt and ex- 
ciſe duties are much more certainly collected at ſirſt 
than at ſecond hand. 
A Committee of the General Court appointed 
ſome ſeſſions ſince, to conſider of ways and means 


to anſwer the exigencies of government, reported 


one article, on which a conſiderable large ſum might 
be raiſed, namely, that of dogs, and propoſed a duty 
or tax of 2/; each, to be laid on them. The propo- 
ſal did not take, from the novelty of the thing, or 
becauſe the circumſtances of the Commonwealth, at 
that time, did not require exertion, or inventions. 
The procraſtination of that day, are now ſeverely 
felt by us. It is by means thereof, in a great mea- 
ſure, that public demands are become thus accumu- 


lated, that the wiſeſt amongſt us are puzzled in de- 


viſing ways, whereby to diſcharge the whole at 
once. Whereas, by a ſeaſonable effort and due 
a e e fe excogitation, 
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excogltation, they might eaſily have been diſcharged 
ſeperately, as they aroſe. Dogs are the protectors 
of a man's property or perſon, and therefore neceſ- 
ſary, or they may adminiſter to his pleaſure, or they 
may not. If they are uſeful or pleaſurable, ſurely 
no one would begrudge 2/: to preterve his guardian 
or friend, If they are neither, but are mere peſts 
in the world, or are idly maintained by ſo.ne indi- 
viduals in the community, the owners ought ſtill to 
pay for keeping them, ſince their ſupport con che 

ublic ſomething, or they ought to be deſtroyed. 

t is ſuppoſed that it coſts as much to feed the dogs 
in Great-Britain, as would find 15,000 men in vic- 
tuals and cloathing, and it 1s believed, according to 
our numbers, the people in this State, are not a whit 
behind thoſe in any country in harbouring lazy 
currs, It is not an unfrequent ſight to ſee a maſtiff 
and a ſmaller ſized dog well fed, in a poor man's 
houſe, when himſelf and his children are half ſtarved, 
and almoſt naked. 

The ſame might be ſaid as to horſes. How many 
idle uſeleſs animals of this kind, are maintained 
in the State? What it coſts to ſupport two horſes, 
would furniſh ſubſiſtance for a man, and afford ſuf 
ficient means for feeding four oxen, which at 2 
proper ſeaſon would yield a certain gain from the 
{ale of their carcaſſes. Whereas the carcaſs of 2 
horſe can produce no profit, but what is derived 
from the fale of his hide. Every part of an ox, 
from his horns to his hoofs, may be applied to ſome 

ood purpoſe : beſides, the older a horſe grows the 
leis valuable he is, while the contrary is the caſe 
with reſpect to horned cattle. Ought horſes 
therefore, that are unneceſſary, and prey as locuſts on 
the Commonwealth, to pais untaxed ? By no _— | 
| An 
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Andifanyonepreters riding to walking, and to ſpend 
needleſſly in the maintainance of an horſe, half of 
what would ſupport a man, he ought certainly to 
make good in ſome degree that waſte of the Com- 
onwealth's property that is occaſioned thereby. 
ould not a tax of 20% on each horſe, more than 
one, which a man may keep, be a practicable and 
Juſt aſſeſſment ? | | 
A conſiderable revenue, might be collected from 


the labour of vagabonds, who are continually taxing 


2 


individuals for their ſuppoxt, by begging, ſtealingand 
the like. If all ſuch, and every one who could not 


give a 2 of himſelf, were put to making 


nails, the profits of this work would ſupport them, 
and leave a ſurplus for public uſes. 


Theſe articles, being aſſeſſed, dutied and, exciſed 


ir fuck manner, as to the Legiflature ſhall ſeem 


met, and the aggregate ſums raiſed on them, add- 


ed td the now eſtabliſned revenues of the State, 


would at once appear. ſuſſicient, in a great degree, to 


reueve us from the burthens of taxation in its pre- 


ent mode, which preſs To heavily on ſome, that with 
juitteaſon they complain; and to anſwer in an am- 
ple meaſure, the future real demands of government. 

Burthens of this kind would be but little felt, as 


what is voluntary never can be grievous. , No re- 


monſtrances againſt duties on articles which admini- 


ſer to luxury, pleaſure or caſe, ought ever to be at- 
tended to; as every ſenſualiſt who will uſe them, 
ſhould expect to pay for his gratification, and com- 
plaints of this kind will ſeldom be made by ſuch 
themſelves, as thoſe of this claſs, do not uſually cal- 
culate on that which relates to ſaving or abſtain- 


wh 
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In caſe any duties, impoſt or exciſes, which my 
be levied on articles mentioned above, or on any 


others, together with what are now in operation 
{hould ſtill be inſuſſicient to anſwer the purpoſe of 
our being qualified to —__ with every federal 
and State requiſition, and to fink £.20,000, of the 
principal yearly, it might be propoſed, that the Le» 
gillature eſtabliſh a ſure and ample fund, which the 
people cannot refuſe ſupplying, and which will be 
little burthenſome to them. Some hints reſpecting 
which, as well as the neceſlity and benefit of collect 
ing taxes in kind, or in ſpecific articles, have been 

given in the zd chapter. 
The propoſal in order to effect theſe ends, may he, 
that a certain quantity of oyl and fiſh for the ſeas 
ports; beef, pork, corn, wheat, or flour, flax-ſegd, 
pot and pearl- aſhes, tobacco, barillha- ſalts, hemp, and 
fax for the inland towns, and fine falt, kelp, boatds, 
including lumber ſo called of every kind, mails 
and ſpars tor king's ſhips and merchant veſlels, for 
the eaſtern counties, be aſſeſſed on the ſeveral towng. 

agreeably to their different products and valuations 
theſe to be eſtimated at certain rates in caſh, and if nat 
paid in money by a certain day (which day not to 
exceed the proper ſeaſon to collect them in) the 
ſpecific articles thus to be ſuppled; for the diſpo- 
{al of which and officers proper to tranſact the bu- 
ſineſs, ſee Chap. IX. Some towns are principally 
inhabited by mechanicks, as Dorcheſter and Lynn 
are with manufacturers in boots, leather aud 
cloth ſhoes, and tanned leather, either of which 
would anſwer as well, for diſcharging a tax, as'the 
natural produce of the land would, and might bæe 
received with- an equal certainty. of producing 
money; as beef or pork, And other towns, whe 
Nn : , . ot . 
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other particular branches of manufacture, are gene- 
rally attended to, might be eaſed in the ſame man- 
ner; and thus every part of the community might 
turn part of its labour into taxes. 

Something of this kind was mentioned to the Ge- 
neral Court tome ſeſſions ſince, in a meſſage from, or 
ſpeech of the Governour it reſpected pot-aſh being 
received in lieu of taxes, but the propoſal was not 
effected, it being judged impracticable in execution, 
ö owes ſaid, of having numerous offi- 
cers to attend to the receiving, trimming, aſſaying, 
tranſporting, again receiving at the port of export, 

oring, re-trimming, ſhipping, &c. but which in 
truth was, for want of attention, inclination or in- 
formation. 'The whole taxes, both for the conti- 
nental and State requiſitions, collected in ſpecific ar- 
ticles, would not occaſion one quarter of the trou- 
ble, nor one tenth of the buſineſs which ſome mer- 
cantile houſes * in Holland go through in a year; 

Kor would all the perſons neceſſary to carry ſuch 
a tax into final execution, be ſo numerous as the 
zſſiſtants and clerks, which fuch houſes employ. 
Nay even one houſe + in Boſton has gone thro' in 
ſome late years, as much buſineſs, as that would 
form. The regularity and addreſs exhibited in the 
continental finances, aſcertains this fact, that to diſ- 
charge the greateſt concerns, ſyſtem and well cho- 
ſen officers are all that are wanted. Ill informed 

| + bas minds, 
Hope and Co's for inſtance, in Amſterdam, who it is ſaid 
employ upwards of 20 clerks in one compting-room, and correſ- 
pond in all the languages of Europe. 
+ Thomas Ruſſell, Eſq; | | 
+ Congreſs ſhewed great penetration, in fchuſing the Hon: 
t Morris, Eſq; ſuperintendant of finance. His manage- 
ment of them, at the critical period he was in that department; 


proved him to he an able, enterpriling, ſagacious miniſter, 
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minds, will ever have contracted ideas; and in 
order to expand them by conſenting to a plan of re- 
form, it is neceflary to prove that a ſaving will be 
made by it. 1 2 

One or two men, ſay three, with proper aſſiſtants 
to be choſen by themſelves, aided by the laws of 
the Commonwealth in aſſeſſing a certain propor- 
tion of ſpeciſic articles, to be abſolutely delivered at 
or before a fixed day, or a determinate ſum in ſpecic 
in lieu of them to be paid, could go through the whole 
collection and negociations, with às much eaſe, as 
a merchant who has (. oo, ooo in ſtock, and that 
employed in different branches of trade, goes throug!, 
with his tranſactions. Warranted by the Legiſla- 
ture, and authorized by government, any men ot 
abilities, would do chenſclves honour, and the 
Commonwealth infinite benefit, in carrying into 
effect, ſuch a tax as this, which abating the proceeds 


of any, ſoon to be made, and of the old impoſed 


and exciſed articles, and a ſure ſum which may 
be agreed on to be raiſed annually from the fale of 
unappropriated lands, ſhould be made to produce 
C. zac, ooo above the neceſſary public demands, which, 


applied as a ſinking fund, would in * years, 


according to the annexed table, (which is inſerted 
for the ſatisfaction of any who ſhall chuſe to aſcer- 
tain the fact) relieve the people from their preſent 


load of State debt, excepting only. 25413 17/. which 


will, according to this ſtatement, remain unpaid at 
the end of the year 1804, and which will be but a 
trifle in the next year's arrangements. In a much leſs 
time the continental debt might be obliterated. An 
increaſe of inhabitants and a larger impoſt than has 
been eſtimated, joined to the ſupplimentary aid 
granted to Congreſs, muſt in a few years, annihilate 
the whole of it. 

E A Table 
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Letit here be remarked, that the probgbility of the 
whole conſolidated debt's being redeemed long be- 
fore the year 1804 is very great, if we conſider, what 
may be produced from a conſtant ſale of unappra- 
priated lands,“ above any ſum which may be deter- 
8 on to form part of an annual revenue; and 

he opportunities which the Treaſurer cr other per- 
ſons who may be appointed to the charge of the fi- 
nances, may take of purchaſing up the public notes 
at their current prices, whenever an exceſs of caſh 
{hall be on hand: 

| Tf what has been Rated ſnoulct induce the egy. 
lature to form ſome plan by which the produce raiſ- 
ed in the Commonwealth ſhall be aſſeſſed on the in- 
habitants in future, the commiſſioners, financiers or 
agents, who may have the management of collect: 
ing, and exporting it to foreign markets, could, 
upon engaging to rich opulent houſes the conſign- 
ment, and allowing them 5 per cent. intereſt, anti- 
cipate half, or two thirds of the value, and import 
ſpecie to that amount, a year before the tax is col- 
lected. And ſuch officers being wiſe and prudent 
men, having the good of the Commonwealth whol- 
ly in their view, and ſpurred on to exertion by the 
flattering proſpect of gaining a juſt popularity and 
an unfading fame, could with that money, at leaſt 
for the firſt year, redeem by private purchaſers or 
brokers, -oflibly one third or more of the whole 
State debt, with a {mall ſum : thus redeeming that 


part 


* If a wrong calculation has not been made, at leſs than a 
quarter of a dollar per acre, there are unappropriated lands eaſt 


ot Kennebeck, ſufficient to abſorb the whole State debt. Quere, 
y to 


l 
would it not be good policy to appropriate thoſe lands whol 
the creditors of government ? . 


* 


FE d 3 


aft, the remainder would be reduced td 3 or 4 per 
cent. intereſt; a circumſtanee, which every friend 
to the cominunity, moſt devoutly, muſt en ſee Specic 
effedted inthis r nds en 
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Specie, being the ſpring to public and private exertion, 
means propeſed io increaſe its quantity. 


O aſcertain exactly, the quantity of gold, ſilver 

and coined copper, that at any one time has been 
within this State Fand minutely to determine how 
much thereof is neceſſary to form a circulating medi- 
um, juſt ſufficient to balance, profitably, the trade and 
par of exchange are matters, which are conceivrd, not 
poſſible in themſclves.—If ſpecie balances the trade; 
or, the gain on trade determines the quantity of ſpecie, 
it is imagined the nicelt balance, that probably ever 
was drawn in any country, was in Maſſachuſetts ſome 
years before the commencement of the late war.—Ex- 
change on Furope averaged, for ſeveral years, 3 5-8 
per cent. diſcompt, and the profits in buſineſs, procured 
by the urmefk induſtry and ſaving, even by turning 
the capital twice in the year—ſcarcely exceeded 10 per 
cent. which was allowing only 2 1-2 per cent. commiſ- 
fon for ſales and purchaſes. Indeed great ſolicitude was 
then exerciſed By monied men, to get their capitals 


lent out on real, or good perſonal ſecurity, for want of 


which many continued in trade; and where large ſums 
were to be lent, it very frequently happened, that 5 per 
cent. intereſt was received the firſt year; the one, 1-3 
than legal, being given by the lender fo the borrower, 
as a premium for taking his cath from him. And for 
fifteen years before the period mentioned, great influ- 
ence was exerted to get money loaned to government 
at 5 per cent, per annum. Times like thoſe are much 
to be deſired : all then was ſmiling health, and pJc:4 
L contenement, 
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contentment, then taxes were collected without a 
frown : then, every perſon could realize his property 
whenever he choſe to do it: all paid who had ought 
to pay with, and none others ſhould ever be truſted ; 
but whilſt tender /aws and paper money, have the ap- 
pearance or probability of exiſting ; and whilſt 2/ury 
15 permitted to triumph unchecked—there are no hopes 
of ever ſecing the times better. 

It is probable, that at one time during the war, and 
immediately after the peace, there was more than dou- 
ble, or nearly treble the quantity of gold and ſilver 
amongſt us, that there was in 1774: but the diſcharge 
of old debts to Europeans ;. the immenſely large im- 
portationsof Britiſh goods; the unreſtrained exportation 
of ſpecie ever ſince peace took place ; and a trade, the 
balance of which for ſeveral years has been infinitely 
againſt us, have leſſened chat quantity, and probably 
reduced it to about what it was before the war: but it 
will appear to be much leſs, ſo long as the circum- 
ſtances juſt mentioned, are in being. Monied men, 
will not part with heir caſh, until neceſſity, or ſelf- pre- 
ſervation draw it from them, 

In every quarter of the Commonwealth, we hear men 
complaining of the times, and of the ſcarcity of caſh. 
Aſk the collector of taxes why the liſt committed to 
him to collect is not diſcharged—and he will tell you, 
there is no money in the country: hence, the cauſe of 
the treaſury. being empty. Aſk a man to pay, his juſt 
debr—ſtill the ſame anſwer is at hand. No. money. 
That circulating ſpecie is ſcarce, there is no denying ; 
but, that it is ſcarce in fact; or, that it is not in the 
Commonwealth, is not believed. Hints have been 
given of the cauſes of its apparent ſcarcity, which 
while they remain will render ineffectual every exertion 
to make men friendly, or politically virtuous, 

| As 
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As a propoſal of means for its increaſe in the State, 
what has been mentioned in the laſt chapter may be re- 
peated, that the State, by exerting itſelf in a new 
mode of levying taxes, may import by that means, 
Juſt as much ſpecie as the value of the taxes collected 
in kind or produce is; and that if as much caſh was im- 
ported in any veſſel, as ſnould be ſufficient to diſcharge 
the duties of Impoſt and Exciſe on her cargo, 15 or 
20 per cent. ſhould be diſcompted from ſuch duties; and 
a {ſmall bounty given on whatever ſum ſhould exceed 
thoſe purpoſes. © This would be holding out to the 
merchant, a profit on the money, which might be 
equal to that on merchandiſe ; and thus a quantity 
of ſpecie, tantamount to the Impoſt and Exciſe re- 
venues, might be yearly imported in gold and ſilver. 
Some of the ſouthern States have adopted a like mea- 
fure, the ſalutary effects of which have been very ſen- 
ſibly felt. 

A law to be paſſed for the expreſs purpoſe of ſtop- 
ping the exportation of ſpecie, would not only be be- 
neficial to the State, by having a tendency to retain 
what little is amongſt us: but would force a leſs im- 
portation of forgign goods, or urge the nations that 
ſupply us with them, to receive our merchandiſe in 
return, Every wiſe government in Europe has pro- 
hibitory laws reſpecting the exporting of bullion, or 
coined ſilver or gold. 
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That in order to arrange, regulate, and properly maintain 

. the reſources and revenues of the Commonwealth, finan- 
ciers, or commiſſioners, or agents of finance, including in 

. them, a Comptroller-General—are neceſſary, Eaſy 
weans propgſed to diſcharge their {alaries. | 


HE eſtabliſhing new offices, has ſo much the 
appearance of infringing on old cuſtoms; and 
multiplying officers, like additional drones, to eat u 
the honey in the political hive, that ſome degree of ail. 
fidence is felt, in propoſing thoſe, that are thought 
neceſlary, | 

To explore the reſources of this State; to animate 
the means it holds, and to make them efficient to pub- 
lic - purpaſes, requires abilities and time: it demands 
more than one head, and two hands, fully to effect 
theſe ends. Maſſachuſetts undouhtedly is poſſeſſed of 
funds in great abundance ; yet as ſhe has ſuffered them 
to lay ſo long dormant, much ſkill and exertion 
are neceſſary, in order to bring them into proper 
uſe. 

If what has heen aimed at principally in theſe pages, 
namely, to point out a mode of taxation, which ſhall 
be leſs burthenſome to the people, than the ſpecie re- 

uifitions hitherto accuſtomed, ſhall be found practi- 
cable, and an adoption ſhall be made of that method 
to collect the future contributions from the people, 
it is preſumed every one muſt be ſen{ble, that | © pre- 
ſent Treaſurer, with all that patience, ability and per- 
ſeverance for which he is diſtinguiſhed, or any one who 
may ſucceed him, cannot be ſuppoſed capable of going 
through 
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through ſo laborious and extenſive a buſineſs. Two 
or three therefore, may be choſen by the General Aſ- 
ſembly, and they may be ſtiled Financiers, or Com- 
miſſioners, or Agents of Finance or of Treafury, who 
ſhould be men of ſuch force and character, as might 
be ſufficient to carry them thro”, and whoſe time could 
be given wholly to it. Their firft attention would be 
naturally taken up on fixing upon a fit perſon, who 
ſhould reſide in every ſhire town—which is ſuppoſed 
to be central—to receive from the Selectmen or Aſſeſ- 
ſors of every town in the county the ſpecific articles 
aſſeſſed on it, or ſpecie in their ſtead, or part of both. 
— That a proper Inſpector and Aſſay Maſter in each 
county ſhould be appointed, in behalf of the State, 
to examine and aſſay every article before it be deliver- 
ed to the Collector, (indeed the Collector for the ſake 
of economy might be ſuch officer) which being found 
to be of good quality, ſhould be received and pre- 
pared for tranſportation, to the neareſt water carriage, 
which need not be more than 45 miles from almoſt 
any part of the Commonwealth: and in cafe there 
ſhonld not be enough to load a veſſel for a foreign 
market at the place to which they might be ſo tranſ- 
ported, they could be freighted round to Boſton or 
ſome other port, where there would be ſufficient 

which 


I Selectmen or Aſſeſſors are mentioned, becauſe, as has been 
found in years back, Collectors may judge it for their intereſt to 
detain the taxes in their own hands; whereas, if the Selectmen 
or Aſſeſiors, ſhould not pay punQually at the day, or within the 
time ſpecified by law, then a warrant might iſſue againſt the whole 
property in the town, as in the caſe of a town debt, or as is the 
caſe now againſt a delinquent Collector, and the delinquency be 
made ＋ in that way, —and they certainly might receive the 
taxes punctually, as the day of payment might be fixed after har- 
veſt, ſo that no one who choſe to pay, could plead an inability for 


thus doing, ſince the ſpecific articles he may be aſſeſſed, d 
in his yard or barn. : a 


| 
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which tranſportation, let it be obſerved, wel be hut 
a {mall proportion of the charges oi land carrie ac, poſs 
ſibly not one fourth.“ 4 | 
This detail comprehends the whole duty in oviiet- 
ing the articles, in fitting them for tranſportation, and 
in tranſporting them to a place of ſale or final ſhipping 
for a market, where proper ſtores and hands, com> 
tent to the charge entruſted to them, would receive the 
whole, account for them to the Financiers, or Con 
miſſioners, or Agents of Finance or others, who might 
tranſact the buſineſs. The expence of freighting 
ſhips could be greatly leſſened, as they might take in 


ſreight on account of individuals or load back with. 


ſalt, which being neceflary for the fiſhery, would al- 
ways meet a ready ſale. The whole, if ſkilfull, and 
induſtrious men were engaged in it, might be conduct- 
ed on the ſame plan, and with the ſame eaſe, that we 
ſee a prudent and ſagacious merchant tranſact affairs of 
this nature, and if ever ſuch a plan is executed, it muſt 
be greatly ad vantageous to the community, as a total 
diſcharge of the public debt in a few years nuiſt be the 
conſequence. il 7 4 | 10 
; Theſe: conductors ſhould be obliged to keep (in fair 
and open books, ſubject to public inſpection) accounts of 
all their tranſatt ions; and have a particular account with, 
and of the receipts ſrom each town; ſpecifying the ar- 
ticles, and how diſpoſed of, which accounts ſhould be 
ſettled once at leaſt in every year, and who ſhould alſo 
include in their appointment, the duty of a Coy r Rol- 
LER-GENERAL, which is meant to — and ſuperviſe 
the accounts of every Impoſt officer and Excite Ma- 
ſter, as of all others who handle public monies, includ- 
| ing 


* In Holland the charge of water carriage is generally but one 


fiſteenth or one tuentieth ꝓart of land carriage. 
Sir William Petty's Political Arith. p. 20. 
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ing the accounts of the preſent Treaſurer for the laſt 
year next preceeding their appointment, whoſe mix- 
ture of office would, in caſe of th? propoſed eſtabliſh- 
ment raking place, be much, if not wholly reduced} 

An Impoſt, or Exciſe Maiter's accounts never has 
been ſettled, nor is it poſſible they ſhould be without 
having the entries of all veſſels examined, the duties 
and exciſe on merchandiſes imported in-them, calcu- 
lated, and what has been exported, deducted, which 
would open a large field of buſineſs : but if a thorough 
knowledge of the State of affairs is required, it is not 
ſeen how it can become at in any other way. A 
ſer of books to be made by the Comptroller-General, 
which ſhould comprehend columns for each dutied 
article ſpecifying the veſſels in which imported, 
to whom fold, and an account kept with every re- 
tailer ſo as to check the exciſe and to balance the 
veſſel's account which brought the goods into the 
State, will, it is evident, alone, give that light, which 
the public have a right to demand of the adminiſtra- 
tors of government; and unleſs it ſhall be made one 
perion's buſineſs, and worth that perſon's while to at- 
tend to it, ſuch information can never be obtained. 
In this caſe, it will not be in the power of the import- 
er or retailer to cheat the government; every 
ſhilling entered mult be accounted for, or the caſh 
paid for the dutics on what ſhall be deficient ; and 
whillt the ſhip's entry exhibits what has been imported, 

| the 


It has been a very ſtriking abſurdity for many years back, 
that the ſame man ſhould be Receiver-General, Treaſurer-General, 
Pay-maſter-General and conſolidatiag Commiſſioner, without 
having any check vpon him, but his own books, which although 
fair, and accurate in a very great degree, yet, are themſelves 
ſafacient evidences of his having too much bufineſs on his hands 
for one to attend ; beſides, it would be better both for kim and 
the State, to have mutual checks on each other. 
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the impoſt and exciſe collected, with what has been 
properly evidenced-ro have been exported out of the 
State, muft balance it. The difficulty of com- 
prehending accounts in groſs detail, has made the 
author attach to this, ſhort forms or ſpecimens of the 
different accounts mentioned, by which it will be per- 
ceived to be impoſſible to defraud the government of 
the duty on any article that has once been entered, 
The difficulty therefore now appears to lie in the na- 
val officer's not having inſpectors who ſhould attend 
at the unlading of every veſſel and ſee that nothing 
is landed that is not entered——and in caſe of his 
abſence before unladed, to put State locks and keys 
on her, till he returns. The freighters to pay ſuch 
perſon for keeping them honeſt. And as the govern- 
ment ſhould mean to be impartial, and that one 
ſhould not cheat them and another pay——it would 
be but bare juſtice to make the ſame puniſhment ap- 
ply to State robbers that does to private ones : if it is 
equity in the one caſe, it muſt be juſtice in the other; 
therefore, he who ſhould be detected in ſtealing from 
the public, by running goods, ought to be brought to 
the poſt, and receive the laſh of theft; and he who 
ſhould be found guilty of taking a falſe oath, by ma- 
king a ſhort entry, or ſwearing to an exciſe account 
not true in itſelf, ſhould receive an addition to 
the puniſhment of theft, the wages of perjury.—Laws 
and regulations ſhort of theſe, will never have the 
effect honeſtly and amply to collect the revenue: and 
as the public are diſtreſſed for monies, to anſwer ge- 
neral purpoſes, when they have calculated, and cal- 
culated juſtly, on treble the ſum to ariſe from the im- 
poſt and exciſe, that has really aroſe, it is conceived 
a reform as to thoſe matters is loudly called for; be- 
ſides, the man now pays, and the ſmuggler runs clear. 
FA | Again 
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Again, in order effectually to colle& the exciſe du- 
ties, which are the main ſupport of the preſent re- 
venue, it may be found beſt to collect all impoſitions 
on merchandiſe of the importer allowing him a draw 
back on all that ſhould be exported upon certificates 
being produced, properly authenticated under the 
hand and ſeal of the naval-officer in the port where 
ſuch merchandiſe is ſaid to have been landed. If the 
exciſe on New-England rum were collected at the 
diſtill head, and that on bohea tea, paid by the im- 
porter, it is believed they would produce very nearly 
as much; if not more, than is now collected from every 
dutied article both by impoſt and exciſe. Does not 
the preſent mode of collection then ſhow itſelf to be 
an inquitous one, and ſnall the Legiſlature ſuffer ſuch 
perjury and public robbery to exiſt, without making 
one effort to deſtroy it? the mercantile intereſt, has 
ſtrongly oppoſed the plan of the exciſe duties being 
ſecured before the goods exciſed be landed; but no 
one that was diſintereſted could ever ſee any force in 
the reaſons offered by them, as a certain time of pay- 
ment could be given, ſo as that they might be collected 
out of the very articles; and a return would be made, or 
credit given, for all that might be exported by fea, or 
tranſported by land, out of the State. Beſides, the im- 
porters in this cafe, would have the ſatisfaction of act- 
ing as guardians to the public revenue; an office which 
doubtleſs they will be proud of difcharging—and' let 
it be underſtood by every officer® concerned in gather- 
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In particular the author wiſhes the preſent colledbor of im- 
poſt and exciſe for the county of Suffolk, with whom ouly he; has 
been concerted in this way, and with whom alone, ot all the col- 
leQors he is acquainted, to know, that he entertains a high ſenſe of 
his abilities and integrity as an officer, of his civilities ay 4 gen- 
tleman, and of his aptueſs to aſlilt as a friend, 


—— 
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ing the preſent duties, that theſe propoſed reforms art 
not the reſult of an opinion that they have been re- 
miſs in their duty . they ſpring from a conviction 
which they muſt feel, as well as the writer, that the 
preſent revenue laws are weak and unſiſtematical. 
The financiers, or commiſſioners, might have it far- 
ther in charge to diſpoſe of tlie lands in the eaſtern 
pre of the State, and have the care of all other pub- 
ic property: in ſhort, they might have the whole 
money affairs and rights of government, in a ſenſe, in 
their hands. They might alſo deviſe plans of finance 
and lay them from time to time before the Governor 
and Council, who might lay them before the Legiſla- 
ture; or they might in the firſt inſtance be preferred 
to the General Court ; and if they ſhould be found to 
merit that confidence, which men ſo circumſtanced 
vught to have placed in them, it will be found, that 
the ſeſſions would be much ſhortened, by a great deal 
of the buſineſs which occupies their time being taken 
off from their hands, the public contributions would 
be much more likely to be properly divided and diſ- 
tributed by men thus choſen for the purpoſe, than they 
could poſſibly be by moſt of the members compoſing 
the Legiſlative body, whoſe numerous avocations an 
concerns at home, muſt take off their minds in a great 
degree from, and diſqualify them in a great meaſure 
for contriving plans of finance to cale the burthens o 
their conſtituents ; and whillt they are in court, ſo many 
other buſineſſes croud on them, as hardly to give time 
to digeſt a ſyſtem of national revenue policy. The 
ropoſed commiſſioners might be made always amena- 
He to the Governor and Council in the receſs of the 


court, and to the two houſes when fitting ;—to be re- 


moved at pleaſure; and to have a fixed and competent 
yearly ſalary, excluſive of charges of aſſiſtants, ſtore 
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rents, &c, which ſalaries and expences it is preſumed, 
might be amply paid by applying the charges of the 
preſent treaſury office, the expence of the committee 
tor ſelling the eaſtern lands, and the committee for 
ſettling and methodizing accounts, there being propoſed 
to be reduced and ſeverally involved in the duty of the 
Financiers, or Commiſſioners or Agents of Finance, and 
in the Comptroller-General's.— Them together ſtands 
| overnment in, near 8000 dollars a year, but if that 
10-3 ſhould not be ſufficient for the ſuppert of thoſe, the 
deficiency might be paid out of the revenue cheſt, 
which if the whole expence was, would be a real fav- 
ing to the people; ſince the charge will not occur 
without a tax in produce is made, which by being re- 
ceived, as it ſhould be, at every man's door, will pre- 
clude the neceſſity of his carrying it to market as he is 
obliged to do now, in order to raiſe ſpecie to diſ- 
charge the aſſeſſments levied, according to the preſent 


practice, 
* INI 


POITSCRIPT, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


F: the idea of appointing financiers, or commiſſion- 
+ ers, or agents of finance ſhould be rejected, it is flat- 
tering to the author to find that the General Court, 
during their laſt ſeſſion, thought it neceſſary that 


the office of a Comptroller-General ſhould be 


eſtabliſhed, It demonſtrates to him, and the duties 
which have been added, with. the prohibitions againſt 
importing certain articles confirm it, that he has 
thought and calculated for the public intereſt. But 
ſince they have appointed a gentlemanf to be Comp- 
troller-General, wWhoſe abilities and integrity, are per- 
ſectly equal to it, it would be vanity in the extreme, 
ta exhibit the ſpecimens, or forms of accounts he pro- 

ofed : he has therefore ſuppreſſed them; and withes 
be could have prevented being publiſhed, thoſe ſenti- 
ments of reform which have been ſuperſceded by the 


acts made by the Legiſlature, whilſt this was in the 


. 


preſs. : 1 f 
The author finds that his obſervations on the ne- 


ceſſity of the Legiſlature allowing a draw- back on 
loaf ſugar exported, equal to the duty on the brown 
of which it was made, was needleſs, as he is certainly 
informed, it was granted a few ſeſſions ſince. In o- 


ther things, a want of knowledge in this State's acts, 


may poſſibly be diſcovered: but it can ſcarcely be 
wondered at, ſince thoſe reſpecting trade have been 
ecked and repealed fo often, that a more conſtant at- 
tention, than he could ſpare, was neceſſary to compre- 
hend them. 

The author, in juſtice to that celebrated patriot, 


ſtateſman and ſoldier, General Lincoln, cannot help 
acknowledging 


+ Leonard Jarvis, Eſq« 
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acknowledging to the public, that many hints probably 
the moſt uſeful, in che article of profitable labor, 
was given by him, and which, without increaſing this 
pamphlet greatly beyond ſize, could not have been 
taken up; amongſt others, this, to relate and calculate 
minutely thoſe labours in this. State which might be 
bartered for neceſſary articles the labors of foreign- 
ers, and leave a ſaving in our favor. e. g. If a man 
applies himſelf to manufacturing cloth, and it takes 
him a day and a half to make as much as will be 
worth /. and he could raiſe corn from one day's la- 


bor, which would fetch him as much money, or 


which could be bartered with thoſe of other nations 
for cloth that would take him a day and a half to fa- 
bricate, the raiſing corn is to be preferred. The ſame 
principles might be uſefully applied to the purpoſes 
in which merchants employ their capital, and which in 
many inſtances are very unproductive, as, in the whale- 
fiſhery. The produce from the ſum and labor employ- 
ed in that buſineſs, has not for ſeveral years back, yielded 
2 per cent, upon an average, Would it not cherefore, 
be for the intereſt of the community, to have ſuch 
monies and thoſe hands engaged in other occupations 
which might afford more gain ? 
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8 chapters were originally in the form of as many letters, and in 
altering them into chapters, many egotiſms eſcaped the author's no- 
tice, which, the reader will pleaſe to overlook alfo, as well as any ocher er · 
rors than thoſe minuted below. : 


Laſt line of the 3ſt, and 1ſt line of the 2d page of the preface, for was, read is. 

7th line from bottom of 1ſt page do. for were, read ars. 

6th line from top of 2d page of do. for of which, read 0 trade with which, 

19th. line from do. do. for that they wwere, read from their being. 

12th line from bottom of do. do. tor exacted, read executed. 

z2eth line from do. of do. for in, read under. 

23th line from top of 3d page of do. for avoid, read gee againſt, 

7th line from bottom of 4th page of do. for n, read his. 

Gth line from top of gth page of Chap. ii. for taught, read acquired,” 

24th and 17th lines from bottom of 19th page, for coe, read which, 

13th line from top of 14th page, for it, read them. 

7th line from top page 24th, 2 advantages, read diſadvantages. 

oth line from do. da, for perſormable, read both. 

18th line from top page 25th, fer the ect, read this effect. 

9th line from bottom page 28th, for exportation, read rmportation. 

24th line from do. page 33d, for ere, read are. page 56th, read exenergates 
for exonorate. : 

5th line from top page goth and 61ſt, for [iquors, read liqueurs. 

16th line from bottom page 67th, omit 5. 

7th line from do. page 84th, for requifitions bitherto accuflomet, read re- 
quifitions which they have been accuflomed to, | 


Bottom line page 28 h. for the man, read the baneft man. 


